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“Tae Srrcrator” is published every Saturday Moraing, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and copies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 
News-agents are, therefore, enchled to deliver that Paper at the residences 
of Subscribers in London before exGur o'clock AM. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK, 
——@—_— 

HE week has been full of unpleasantnesses. Cardinal 
Wiseman has issued a pastoral, and the King of Prussia has 
struck a coup d’ctat. The Emperor of the French has revised his 
Ministry with an apparent bias to Rome, and Mr. Chase has pub- 
lished a most disheartening account. Birkenhead hasbeen threat- 
ened by Irish mobs, and Scotland has been shocked by an awful 
railway collision. General Butler has issued an order com- 
pelling enemies to take oath that they are his friends, and 
Sir George Lewis has revealed the existence of « partial split 
in the Cabinet. These are all symptoms of the ‘ reaction,” 
as men have agreed to call the facilis descensus Averni; and the 
only set-offs of importance are the establishment of trial by 
jury in Russia, the discovery of a few millions of well-watered 
acres in Australia, the wrath of the Seuth at the President’s 
proclamation, and the proof, in a reception to Mr. Gladstone, 
that York is not yet quite sick with longing for an Archbishop. 











Paris papers are full of comments on a new Ministerial 
change. M. Thouvenel, Minister of Foreign Affairs, has re- 
signed, and has been replaced by M. Drouyn de Lhuys. This 
gentleman, first Foreign Minister of the Prince President, is 
believed to hold anti-Italian views, and the selection is ac- 
cepted as proof that Rome will not be restored to Italy. La 
France is of course delighted, and the reactionaries throughout 
Europe hail the event as a sign that the Emperor has deter- 
mined at last to uphold the temporal power. All kinds of 
rumours are afloat; M. Fould is to resign and M. de Persigny ; 
the Empress’s agent, Viscount La Gueronniére, is to be Min- 
ister of the Interior, and the treaty of Villafranca is to be 
carried out. All these tales may be true except the last, 
Which would involve an invasion of Italy and a European 
war, but, meanwhile, all that is known is that the Emperor 
has changed his chief clerk. He governs France, not M. de 
Thouvenel, and anybody who believes him friendly towards 
the Papacy forgets his antecedents, his decrees, and his few 
personal fears. 


In Southampton, on Wednesday, Lord Palmerston was 
more than usually cautious and self-denying. In Neweastle, 
last week, Mr. Gladstone had emphatically called the Con- 
federate States a “‘nation.”” In Hereford, on Tuesday, Sir G. 
C. Lewis had as emphatically denied that they had yet properly 
established their independence, and even ventured to state that 
we should not be justified in recognizing it, unless either the 
North had previously acknowledged it, or the force of its 
assailing power had been exhausted. Lord Palmerston spoke 
twice at Southampton, and uttered not a word on the great 
subject, even though Lord Hardwicke provoked a declaration 
by explaining that in drinking the health of the ministers he 








did not wish their political health or anything but the short- 
est possible life for them, though he did approve most 
heartily of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s recent 
dictum concerning the Confederate States. Lord Palmer- 
ston was not to be pumped, and merely replied that 
his noble friend need not be haunted by any morbid 
scruples as to the toast he had drunk, since ‘‘ country air, rural 
sports, plenty of exercise, the absence of care, and the relief 
from labour,’”’ were the great secrets of good health, and quite in- 
consistent with official life. He contrived to tantalize Lord 
Hardwicke by referring casually to the principles of the ad- 
ministration ‘ to which my noble friend belonged, and which 
may succeed us;” but he committed no error by which that 
succession could be accelerated. Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
George Lewis, like positive and negative quantities, have 
neutralized each other, while the great oracle disburses only 
compliments, pleasantries, and the old-world wisdom. 

Sir George Lewis, at Hereford, on Tuesday, did not limit 
himself to discouraging any notion of a speedy recognition of 
the South. He also discouraged all hope of materially re- 
ducing the army and navy estimates without a very serious 
reduction of the defensive force of the country. Something 
might possibly be done in the way of diminution, he thought, but 
very little. If the arms of the army and navy are constantly to 
be altered as science improves them, there must be great and 
permanent expense. As the army and navy budgets are 
separately submitted to the Cabinet, and are not under the 
Treasury, Mr. Gladstone will scarcely effect much with his 
impracticable coadjutors. In the other offices which are 
under the Treasury, the margin for saving is, we fear, not 
very large. 


The Bishop of Winchester and Lord Palmerston have been 
rehearsing the incidents of their old Cambridge debating 
society. The Speculative Society, says the Bishop, was the 
predecessor of the present celebrated Union, and it was in the 
Speculative Society that Lord Palmerston first started and 
solved some of the political questions which have connected 
themselves since with his name as a statesman. ‘* Whether 
it would be politic for the Portuguese Government to transfer 
itself to the Brazils,” ‘‘ Whether it is probable that Russia 
will acquire such a degree of power as will endanger the rest 
of Europe ;” such were two of the questions which Lord Pal- 
merston discussed at Cambridge with all the irresponsible 
levity of a debating society. Lord Palmerston added a rider 
to the bishop’s reminiscences. ‘The first society to which he 
belonged was not the Speculative, but one anterior even to 
that, the Fusty Club—a punning piece of tautology, as the 
word was derived, says his Lordship, from “ fustis,” the Latin 
for club. Probably the “ Fusty”’ foreign policy consisted not 
a little in the art of flourishing the club, and the associations 
of that old-world wisdom evidently hang by his Lordship still. 


Prince and Princess Frederick William of Prussia have set 
out for a lengthened tour in Italy—a sort of banishment for 
liberal opinions too freely expressed, the Berlin papers hint. 


The rain, the police, and the Cardinal’s letter stopped the 
riot expected on Sunday in Hyde park, but a tumult broke 
out on Wednesday at Birkenhead. A debating society, which 
had been previously threatened, resolved to hold that night 
a discussion on Garibaldi. It was held accordingly—a large 
mob of Irish and other roughs howling the while outside. 
A red light burned the whole evening in the windows of the 
Catholic church, as a signal that the faith was in danger ; 
the chimneys were set on fire to aid the confusion, and about 
ten the mob commenced an attack on the police. The 
mounted police advanced to their comrades’ support, but were 
driven back by showers of stones ;—not one escaped a wound, 
and they were forced to retreat. The mob plundered a few 
shops, and remained masters of the place to a late hour of the 
night. All this while, though the police were falling in every 
direction, and the magistrates had 1,000 special constables 
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and 170 soldiers at their disposal, no real effort was made to 
disperse or puvish the crowd. The magistrates were, as usual, 
afraid of responsibility, did not use their force, and declined 
even to read the Riot Act. They are severely blamed on the 
spot, and the resident gentry now refuse to be sworn in, as the 
magistrates are sure to mismanage their strength. English 
gentlemen are not often cowed, and we presume the explana- 
tion is, that the majority of the magistrates are Tories, and, 
like Mr. Disraeli, approve the temporal power, or like Lord 
Derby himself, class all Italians as dogs. On the following 
day a detachment of police crossed the river from Liverpool, 
and as they have a general theory of order, and a special dis- 
like to the roughs who are always breaking their heads, they 
showed symptoms of intending to act properly. The mob ac- 
cordingly, after the nature of mobs, kept out of harm’s way. 





Cardinal Wiseman issued last Sunday a pastoral to be read at 
mass in every Roman Catholic chapel, to restrain the spirit of 


Irish riot,—an effect which, notwithstanding backhanded hits | 


at the people who “ wickedly” profess in open-air meetings 
their sympathy with Garibaldi, it may probably have had. 
The phraseology is couched in that peculiar style of flamboyant 
Scripturalism which, were it not common enough among the 
lower orders of the Roman priesthood, we should ascribe to 
the moral influence of red stockings on a memory full of 
biblical words. Nothing can be less like the Bible, or more 
nauscous to an educated taste. He exhorted the wives and 
daughters of the Irishmen to hang round their husbands and 
brothers’ necks till they bad ‘ caressed” them ‘* into Catholic 
sentiments of meekness and gentleness.” “Steal or tear 
away,” he says, “the weapons of lawless violence from their 
hands, and put the rosary or the sacred medal of Mary Imma- 
culate in their place. No Irishman’s heart will resist the 
united pleadings of religion and domestic affection.” This 
seems sanguine. But the Cardinal perhaps knows the people. 
No doubt those who would be restrained by the ‘medal of 
Mary Immaculate” would probably also be impressed by the 
kind of debased renaissance biblicalism which constitutes the 
staple of the Cardinal’s eloquence. 


The Bishop of Natal, set thinking, it is said, by a Zulu’s 
pardonable difficulties concerning the Ark, has, if we may 
trust the extract in the Record from his forthcoming work, 
contrived to offend against even Dr. Lushington’s liberal con- 
struction of ecclesiastical law. He asserts that ‘the whole 
story of the Exodus is a fiction,” and that ‘if the last four 
books of the Pentateuch must be pronounced fictitious, it will 
hardly be contended that the book of Genesis can be any other 
than, in the main, fictitious also.” Few living scholars, we 
suppose, conceive the whole Pentateuch to be the composition 


of Moses, or to belong to the category of contemporary history, | 
We should have thought that quite as few would be prepared to | 


reject it as fable, or to deny that it is penetrated with elements 
of trustworthy historical tradition, and of genuine pro- 
phetic inspiration. The Record is not surprised that a 
disciple of Mr. Maurice’s should turn out a_ disbeliever 
to any extent. It is perverse that the man who has 
generated and diffused more profound faith in Revela- 
tion than any other member of the English Church, 
and who, as an historical critic, belongs to the most conserva- 
tive English school, should be thus stigmatized as a fountain 


historical superstition about documents. The Recordites would 
certainly not be converted by a Zulu, but does a man who be- | 
lieves in Christ no more firmly than he believes in the 


plagues of the Egyptian sorcerers believe in Christ at all? 





Yesterday week, too late for our last impression, Mr. Glad- | 
stone was entertained at the Mansion House, at York—the | 
last of his Northern hosts. When he rose to speak he found | 
himself a rival for a hearing with a band of music in the next | 
room,—and his modesty led him to question whether the com- | 
pany had not lost by the alternative when they clected to | 
hear his melodious accents in place of the music. His speech | 
turned on the calamities in America and the progress in Italy. 
Mr. Canning, he said, called a new world into creation to re- 
dress the balance of the old, but in our day the process is | 
almost reversed, and the Liberal cause looks to balance its 
heavy losses in America by its great gains in Italy. Mr. | 
Gladstone said very truly, that ‘an influence unfavourable to | 
freedom has been strengthened by the unhappy experience of 
what may be called American democracy,”—and warned 
Englishmen to be on their guard against that reaction, and to 
seck strength against it by contemplating the great fruits of 





. = * * i that if offered free the slaves will joi > Uni “aus 
of scepticism. The truth, perhaps, is, that real faith so opens | that if offered freedom the slaves w ill join the Union cause, 


the mind to every half-belief as to shatter much of the unreal | 





Italian liberty. The warning is good, and is needed by all of 
, us—not least, we fear, by Mr. Gladstone. 


The Prussian struggle has ended, for the moment in ; 
| vietory of the Sovereign. The reductions voted by the bean 
| House were referred to the Upper, which, after rejecti 
| .: ‘Jecting 
them, voted the budget proposed by the King. As they have 
(ho such power, the Lower House, on 15th October, voted 5 
237 to 8, that ‘the resolution of the Chamber of Lords an 
jnull and without value, and the Royal Government could not 
| derive any right therefrom.” At three o'clock, therefore, the 
Premier read a message from the King, closing the session 
aud affirming that, as his Majesty could not give up the re. 
| form of the army, and the Lords had rejected the Commons’ 
| budget, the King was “under the necessity of conducting 
ee affairs without recognizing the conditions imposed by 
the Constitution.” The Government hoped for an “ ultimate” 
| sanction by the Diet. The last words are held all over the 
| Continent to imply a threat that the King intends to appeal 
| to universal suffrage. That device, however, would be as yp. 
|}aceeptable to the aristocratic faction as the present franchise 
which is already exceedingly wide, though exercised through 
Ie double election. 7 
| Mr. Chase, the Northern Secretary of Finance, has pub. 
ilished a report of his operations during the three months 
‘ending 30th June. His expenditure during the quarter was 
38,800,0002., or at the rate of 160,000,000/. a year; and 
28,400,000/. out of the total amount for the quarter was raised 
by the issue of paper in the shape of legal-tender notes and cer- 
titicates of indebtedness. The remainder is not accounted for, 
for it is nearly impossible that the Secretary can have obtained 
ten millions in specie within a single quarter out of a revenue 
never exceeding 18,000,000/. a year. ‘The Tax Bill, it must 
be remembered, only came into operation on the Ist Septem- 
ber, and the new tariff cannot have largely increased the 
amount of Customs’ receipts The North, however, in any 
ease, is still very far from exhaustion. It could probably 
bear a debt at least half as heavy as that of England, and even 
at the present tremendous rate has still two years of exertion 
before it has reached that limit. 


Two letters of some importance have recently appeared 
from New Orleans. In the first, a lady, whose name neces- 
sarily remains a secret, describes the terror under which all 
the richer whites of the city live, and which, she says, makes 
them almost maniacs. ‘The sources of this terror seem to be 
the capricious tyranny of General Butler, who sends a woman 
to a swampy island, there to live without necessaries, for a 
sharp reply,—and a deadly fear of the slaves. They are armed 
jand the whites unarmed, and she believes they are plotting 
murder. The disarming of the whites, before emancipation 
has removed the slaves’ temptation to blood, is undoubtedly 
most cruel, but we thought the slaves loved their masters so 
| much! The second letter is from General Neil Dow, a temperate 
jand able man, who relates only what he has seen. He says 
| that round New Orleans slavery is extinguished, slaves being 





| now so obstinate that their masters turn them off. The New 
| Orleans papers discuss the advantages of free labour, and 
|masters come to the garrison to hire their own slaves for 


| 
| 


/money, in order to get in the crop. The free negroes all say 
and General Dow himself was anxiously looking for a decree 
of emancipation. 


The Czar has commenced another reform. An Imperial 
ukase, published on 14th October, creates a separate class of 
civil judges, without administrative powers, establishes a 
Court of Appeal at St. Petersburg, promises Chambers of Ad- 
vocates, and concedes in all the Superior Courts the right of 
trial by jury. Corruption in Russia is so deeply seated, that 
most of these reforms will at first be inoperative, but the 
principle introduced is sound. The great test of the Sove- 
reign’s honesty in the matter will be the position of the 
judges. If they are raised to the very first rank of officials, 
the Bureaux may be afraid openly to impede their action. 
Englishmen are scarcely aware how much they owe to the 
rank which the necessity of controlling the feudal nobles 
rendered essential to the King’s judges. 


Another horrible railway accident! On Monday evening 
the train from Glasgow to Edinburgh, travelling at twenty 
miles an hour, met the train from Edinburgh to Perth, near 
the Winchburgh station, twelve miles west from the capital. 
The collision was frightful, the engines rearing up, and the 
carriages mounting one above another to the height of a very 
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The engine fires set fire to the train, and the 
shrieks of the wounded, and the position of the 
ed up in a deep rock cutting, made up a_horri- 
Sixteen persons were killed, and nearly a hun- 
of the sufferers being people returning 
from Falkirk fair. The fault is ascribed to a pointsman, a 
common labourer, who shunted atrain on to the wrong line ; 
put nothing W ill be distinctly known until the official inquiry. 
The accident is believed to be in one way unique, no other 
being known of engines meeting each other fuil butt 


tall house. 
flames, the 
trains, penu 
ble scene. 

dred wounded, most 


instance 
and at speed. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith is an exceedingly unwise person. The 
other day he was wanting to give up Gibraltar simply because 
the c ssion was right, and now, in an answer to Mr. Meri- 
yale’s views on emigration, he aflirms that the convicts once 
sent to Virginia were ‘the worthy progenitors of that porten- 
tous incarnation of he athen hard-heart. dness and lust, the great 
Slave Power, Whose advent certain classes in this country, out 
of their exceeding love of liberty, are welcoming with jubilant 
extasy into the civilized and Christian world.” Those are | 
not the principles just now in favour with * good society.” 
That worthy corporation decides that emancipation, even if 
possible, would be, on the whole, injurious, and « concession to 


tar be 
“democratic ideas. 


Little has yet been heard of Southern finance, except that 
the South now owes about 80,000,0007. The Secretary to the 
Treasury has, however, introduced a Tax Bill, the fate of | 
which it will be well worth while to watch. Since Robes- | 
pierre died no such proposal has ever yet been made to a 
civilized legislature. The Government asks for only a single | 
tax, but it is for a fifth of all income, all crops, and all the | 
increase of cattle. The fifth bale of cotton, the fifth tub of | 
molasses, the fifth barrel of rum, the fifth calf born in the year, | 
and, in fact, the fifth of everything, besides four shillings in 
the pound of the profit on the remainder is to go to the State. 
If the bill passes and works we shall lose our little remaining 
hope for the North. A people who in one session can vote 
every male between eighteen and forty-five into the field, 
and one-fifth of all their resources, can never be conquered 
by a people less prepared to sacrifice all. 


Rumours of an approaching intervention of Germany in 
Denmark increase rapidly in Germany. At the opening of 
the Rigsdag the members all spoke as men who knew their 
eountry was threatened, and the last proposals of the Diet were 
never meant to ensure a peace. ‘They demand that the 
Danes shall abolish their constitution, and call three assem- 
blies in Denmark, Holstein-Lauenburg, and Schleswig, in order 
to agree on another, and that until they agree, four sets of 
Estates for Denmark, Holstein, Schleswig, and Lauenburg 
shall exist, with equal rights and equal powers over the whole 
of the monarchy. The Danes have rejected the demand, and 
Herr von Bismark-Schinhausen is known to believe that the 
easiest way to keep Prussia quiet is to engage in a war which, 
ostensibly waged to “liberate” the Germans of Schleswig, 
would be really waged for Kiel and a fleet, 





Two probable poachers have been convicted under the new 
act, at the petty sessions at Halesworth, in Suffolk, and fined | 
4/., or in defuult of payment imprisoned for two months in | 
Ipswich gaol, on the most slender presumptions which it is 
easy to conceive. The evidence is this: A gate was heard | 
to slam by the policeman; five minutes afterwards the priso- | 
ners came up on the road, and on being searched a net was 
found on one of them. On reaching his home, and scanning | 
the net more closely, the policeman found some “small 
feathers” in it and a piece of ‘‘ very uncommon barley straw.” 
This was the whole evidence, execpt that the police gave them | 
a bad character. Why not sentence all possible poachers to 
two months’ imprisonment at the discretion of the police at 
once? The slamming gate and ‘ very uncommon barley straw” | 
cannot be said to add much to the presumption. 





Air Walter Crofton, the late chairman of the Trish Directors 
of Convict Prisons, delivered in Birmingham last week a very | 
effective lecture onthe Irish convict system and the urgent neces- 
sity of its application to England. The new point made in his 
address was his answer to the common but thoroughly ill- 
grounded assertion that the system may do for the Irish, but 
will not apply to the English. At first the public feeling in 
Ireland was ‘so averse to tickets of leave and held them in| 
such alarm, that it was impossible to issue them till the | 
public were somewhat familiarized with the methods followed. | 
So specially bad was the reputation of the Irish convicts, that 


| apa, - 


in 1854, the Government of Western Australia requested 
that no more Irish convicts might be sent to the colony. They 
were described as “lost to every impulse of independent 
thought or action,” as appreciating no form of restraint but 
physical force. A system that has succeeded with such a 
class as this may well succeed with the average English 
convict. : 


A strike of journeymen tailors at Constantinople has been 
cured in a very simple and most efficacious manner by the 
Turkish Government. The army of Sultan Abdul- Medjid is 
to be entire ly re-clothed in Zouave costume, and for this pur- 
pose some two thousand additional tailors, besides the regi- 
mental artists, have been engaged for a considerable time at 
the Government workshops. They stitched away fast and 
furiously until the time came when they thought some money 
was due for their labours. Unfortunately, the regimental 
exchequer happened to be empty, which was duly notified to 
the two thousand tailors, with an insinuation that they would 
have to work on credit. This the indignant artists refused, 
whereupon, without parley, each tailor was led out between 
a file of soldiers, with an order that he should have fifty lashes 
on the soles of his feet. When a score or two had got their 
allotted portion the rest gave in, promising never to strike 
According to the latest news, the two thousand un- 
happy tailors are stitching away more fast and furiously than 
ever, and the Minister of War cliuckles over the development 
of Turkish civilization. 

The young ex-Queen of Naples, the heroine of Gacta and of 
English Catholic ladies, has entered herself as a nun in the Con- 
vent of St. Ursula, at Augsburg. The step is rumoured to 
be the finale of a Mary Stuart or Countess of Zell romance, 
with love, jealousy, rage, and homicide for ingredients. Ex- 
King Francis Il. protested against the flight of his consort, 
who is, however, upheld by her Bavarian House. 

There is according to German belief to be another Con- 
gress of Vienna in the year 1863. The announcement was 
made in the Finance Committee of the Austrian Reichsrath, 
by Baron von Tinti, the Government Commissioner, who 


| demanded an extraordinary credit on account of the mecting, 


and the ‘cost of entertaining the large number of sovereigns 
expected.” 


The 


American war has introduced a new and amusing 
word. A Northerner who retreats “retires upon his sup- 
ports,’ but a Southerner is said to “skeduddie.”” The Times 
remarked on the word, and Lord Hill, on Monday, wrote a 
short note to prove that it was excellent Scotch. The Ame- 
ricans only misapply the word, which means, in Dumtries, 
“ to spill,’—milkmaids, for example, saying, you are “ sked- 
addling” all that milk. The Zimes and Lord Lill are both 
wrong, for the word is neither new nor in any way misapplied. 


| The word is very fair Greek, the root being that of exsdawums, 
| to disperse, to ‘‘ retire tumultuously,” and it was probably set 
| afloat by some Professor of Harvard. 





No military movements of any importance are reported 
from the Potomac, though there is a rumour that General 
Keyes is marching from Fort Monroe in the direction of Rich- 
mond, which is denuded of troops. Northern papers, more- 


| over, report that Warrenton has been captured by the Fede- 


rals, in which case General Lee’s retreat by rail is cut off. 
He remains with unbroken force opposite General McClellan, 
but no one in the North appears clearly to apprehend the 
position of either. The South has ordered a draught of all 


/men between thirty-five and forty-five ; the Northern recruits 


are coming in, and both appear to be organizing themselves 
for the final and decisive campaign. The Southerners express 
bitter wrath at the President’s proclamation, and threaten to 
‘raise the black flag ;” but, as yet, they do not appear to 
have devised any plan either to prevent its operation or to 
punish its authors. 

The following shows the latest prices of the funds, and principal 
foreign securities :—Consols were 93 933 for Money, and 93} 933 
for the Account. The New ‘Threes and Reduced were 92 92} ; the 


| 5 per Cent. Annuities, 109. Long Annuities, 15. Exchequer Bills, 


June, 20s, to 23s. prem.; and ditto, March, 21s. prem. Bank 
Stock is 2374 239; India ditto, 227 229 ; ditto 5 per Cent., 109 

109% ; and ditto 5} per Cent. Enfaced Paper, 112 112). Ol 

‘Turkish 6 per Cents. were 82} 82}; ditto, 1858, 69 694; ditto, 
paid-up Scrip, 68 684. Venezuela, 29§ 293. Italian, 72} 72}. 
Buenos Ayres 1 per Cents., 383 38}. Egyptian, second issue, 88$. 
Mexican, 334. Peruvian, 99; Portuguese Scrip, 23 prem. Rus- 
sian Scrip, 1g prem. ; ditto, paid-up, 95} 954. Spanish Passive, 
21 214; and ‘Turkish Consolidés, 38 38}. 
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willing to look beneath that to the evil pursess wha 

‘ © loo ea at energy to the evil purpose wh; 

I OPICS OF THE DAY. has brought it into existence. ‘An army, a bgt 
alee he says, have been already formed, and it will not be his 


SIR GEORGE LEWIS AND MR. GLADSTONE. fault if the people of England are not among the first ; 
IR George Lewis has answered Mr. Gladstone. He has} recognize the national existence which has shown pa 
made it evident that he at least is not prepared | splendid proofs of its evil unanimity. Sir George Lewis rm 
to admit that we should be acting in accordance with | not more inclined than Mr. Gladstone to criticize the moral 
European conventions or international rules in acknow- | springs of this new national life, but he pounces with charae- 
ledging the South, while a great army still hovers over it and | teristic scepticism on the obvious recommendation implied and 
at points even yet holds its ground on Southern soil. We are | shows how much there is to justify us in reserving our judg. 
grateful to Sir George Lewis for the service he has thus per- | ment for a much longer period. Perhaps he feels something 
formed in forcing the enthusiasm of English sympathy with | of disgust at the mad and costly energy expended on both 
the slaveholders to face the cold intellectual view which he | sides of the conflict—on the one side squandered, on the other 
takes of the political position. Nations which boast of being | prodigally used. At all events, he shudders at the thought of 
governed by public opinion cannot be too grateful for | taking a side or pronouncing prematurely on anything what. 
a statesman whose function and perhaps pleasure it is| ever, while it is possible to hold our tongues. General dis. 
to detect the weaknesses and overhaste of public opinion, | comnaninal is the policy Sir George Lewis likes best —anq 
and remorselessly insist on our secing them too. And | which he clearly holds to be the wisest in the present emergency, 
this is, no doubt, Sir George Lewis’s true function among; But, to whatever cause due, Sir George Lewis's speech at 
English statesmen, just as Mr. Gladstone’s function is | Hereford is a thing to congratulate ourselves upon. It proves 
to gather up and express most ably the telling side of} definitely that Mr. Gladstone’s language concerning the 
public opinion. We, for our parts, can see their true South was merely an orator’s mode of expressing the widely. 
relative places with the less partiality, that we feel no | diffused Southern tendencies of English politics, not a states. 
delusion as to the true intent of Sir George Lewis’s! man’s hint. Mr. Gladstone proved what we have never 
antidote to Mr. Gladstone’s stimulant. We do not /|doubted, that there is in the Cabinet a strong clement of 
suppose for a moment that he feels much sympathy | aristocratic leaning towards the South; Sir George Lewis 
with the anti-slavery cause. On the contrary, we have no proved that there is still there also a strong counterbalancing 
doubt that he could point out with his usual perspicuity, if | element of frigid caution and reserve. And with this cer- 
he thought it wise, the hopelessness of any solution to the | tainty we must necessarily be content. Had the North shown 
struggle which could bring any solid satisfaction to English | more self-restraint, and more genuine sympathy with free- 
statesmen,—that not the least effective of his damping criti- | dom,—had they been mild towards the rebels, stern towards 
cisms have been suggested by the views which we have con- | the principles of the rebellion,—had they always visited such 
stantly endeavoured to express. till, he is not the less/a policy as General Butler’s with severe punishment, and 
valuable as a statesman for always bringing us to book on | steadily pushed the principle that the bond of the Union must 
every kind of ‘ earnest” conviction. rest on a respect for freedom to its legitimate consequences, 
And he is especially valuable as a foil to Mr. Gladstone. | the Cabinet would probably have in Earl Russell a represent- 
The latter is a statesman who rules by persuasive power, the | ative of the positive English sympathy with New Eng- 
former by what we may call snubbing power. The Chancellor | land, as well as of the profound disapprobation felt for the 
of the Exchequer appeals to a public opinion already exist- | principle of the new Confederacy. We must not expect the 
ing, and swells it int» a public enthusiasm. The Minister at | political creed of our Cabinct to be raised too far above the 
War singles out the timid places of public opinion, and de- | nation, otherwise they could not rule England on English 
presses it into profound discouragement. The line they have | principles at all. Of the three different shades of conviction in 
each taken on the American war is exceedingly characteristic. | the Cabinet, all are perhaps more creditable to England than 
Mr. Gladstone guve foreible expression to the thoughts and | the general level of newspaper opinion. Even Mr. Gladstone, 
wishes of his audience, Sir Cornewall Lewis to their uneasy | who represents the oratorical sympathy with energy and sue- 
doubts. The one drew them forward, the other warned them | cess, also expounds with oratorical tact the fiery trial to which 
back: the one made the people of Neweastle happy, the other | the Northern people have been exposed, and tries to soften the 
made the Herefordshire audience unhappy ; but each produced | English prejudice against them; Sir Cornewall Lewis, who 
his impression—the former as an eloquent exponent, the | sympathizes with no one, holds us steadily to the abstract in- 
latter as a lucid and slightly cynical critic, of their wishes. | ternational rules laid down for such eases, and reins in with 
While any prudent doubt remains as to what we ought to do, | all his foree English impatience ; while Lord Russell coldly 
Sir Cornewall Lewis is the true Minister for us—he sees so discourages all sympathy with the South, and refuses to take 
vividly all the disadvantages of any possible change. When | offence at the many irritating actions of the Northern Govern- 
once a course of action is determined on, Mr. Gladstone, | ment. ‘ihe Government is really wiser and more temperate 
if he can adopt it with all his heart, is the true than the nation, and what more ina self-governed couutry can 
statesman for us, for he ean express and swell in-| we hope for? 
definitely the popular energy which carries a_ people | . “ : eed 
on in the course they have chosen. The same difference is THE PRUSSIAN COUP D'ETAT. 
apparent even in financial policy. Mr. Gladstone sympa- | B ERLIN is menacing Europe. The King of Prussia has 
thizes strongly with commereial enterprise, and is himself) I) struck his coup d'etat, and for the moment has won the 
eminently an enterprising financier, not seldom even going! game. It is a German December 2nd, effected by quibbles 
out of his way to create for himself a difficulty in order that | instead of bayonets, and incomplete and illogical, ss most 
he may overcome it. He attracts round him the enterprising | German proceedings are; but it secures its end. The Con- 
intellect of the country, and is as it were the vis viva of our | stitution is not destroyed, or even threatened with destruc: 











recent finance. The Minister at War, on the other hand,— | tion; but it is quietly laid in irons, as a mutinous offender 
and it is rather an odd characteristic for a Minister at War,— | intolerably in the way. The modus operand adopted, Ciough 
represents the intellectual caution of the country, and so indi- | German to a degree, has a certain adroitness which is credit 


rectly, though only indirectly, its political inertia. He dislikes | able to the brains of the new Prime Minister. The king had 
enterprise everywhere, especially in his own provinces of| for years kept up the army at an illegal strength, and te 


literature and finance. He loves nothing so well as to jest} Chamber at last refused the money to pay for the extra treo} 
§ J y 00 pay nag a 
over the credulous chivalry of learning in a Bunsen, or to} Their reductions were sent to the Upper House, which, of 


throw cold water over its financial chivalry in a Gladstone. | course, regarding the army as their own immediate preset ves 

And what these statesmen are in one department of politics | rejected the Budget and proposed to restore the Budget erigit- 
they are in every other, and it is very curious to see the | ally proposed by the Government. The Lower House refuscd t0 
modification produced by their different temperaments on very | recede, even when the Premier threatened to produce no Budget 
similar and clearly aristocratic sympathies in both of them. | at all, and, advancing a step, resolved that to expend moneys 
Probably they do not feel very differently concerning the | never sanctioned by them was a breach of the Constr 
American struggle, at least as regards the North. Mr. Glad-| tution. Thereupon the King prorogued his Parliament, 


informing them that, as the Estates could not par 
he should continue to do his duty to his people <n 
out taking cognizance of the conditions imposed by the 
tal 5 4 . 
Constitution.” The Chamber, in other words, is at liberty 
to vote anything the King asks them to vote, but when 
’ without their 


stone pities the North, and what Mr. Gladstone calls pity, that 
in Sir George Lewis would be contempt. But while Mr. Glad- 
stone admires the enterprise of the South, Sir George Lewis is 
probably repelled by the rashness and fanaticism which its 
leaders have shown. The one joins the host of middle-class 
Englishmen in sympathy for the energetic administration that they decline the King will ‘do his duty’ 
has effected so much, and is, like the public at large, very un- | assistance, and in spite of their disapproval. Parliament 38 
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reduced to a chamber of justice assembled to register royal 
decrees, and the Constitution, such as it was, is once more an 
empty form. The King commands the army, increases or 
decreases i » = 
affairs, governs the people through his police, and, in short, 
becomes, under certain easy forms, once more an absolute 
monarch. 1e Ur J : 5 
cratic faction is wild with exultation and glee; and the Em- 
who “understands his epoch,” smiles as he sees that 


ror, - : : , 
aad are doing his work on the Rhine. It is not for an ab- 
solute lord that the German people will fight. 


t at will, levies the taxes, conducts all foreign | 


The Crown Prince goes on his travels, the aristo- | 
Edinburgh, Dublin and Douglas. No kingdom can exist on 
those terms, and the Danes have made up their minds. 
| Germany has a right to Holstein, and with regard to that 


The event is, for many reasons, a severe blow to the con- | impose. 


| Germany are growing worse and worse. The last demands of 
,the Dict have been made purposely inadmissible. 


They 
require that Denmark should abolish her common constitution, 
and give to Denmark, Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg 
four separate sets of Estates, each with a separate veto upon 


} . » . ry . 
| the affairs of the aggregate kingdom. They might as well 


ask England to establish equal and co-ordinate Parliaments in 


province they will accept any terms the Dict may please to 
But they will make no further concession, and are 


stitutional cause. The King has done his work without blood, | prepared if necessary to call out the levee en masse, and perish 
and his example will influence all the wavering kings. They | in defence of their independence. They have an excellent fleet, 
know they can sit on bayonets if they choose that unpleasant | and a good though very limited army; and Zealand, the seat 


retribution. A peaceable coup d'état is for them a new 
pleasant experience, and throughout the German States, and 
even perhaps 1n Italy, kings will longingly watch the result of 
their roval brother’s mancwuvre. There is too much reason to 
fear it will prove, for the time, successful. The contest is now 
transferred from Parliament to the people, and the people 
in Prussia is hardly yet prepared to assert constitutional 
rights. It has, of course, means of asserting them, for it has 
only to refuse to pay taxes, or decline to enter the army, and 
the fower of the throne must at once fall silently to pieces. 
Kings can do much, but not without cash, and all the armies in 
the world could not collect a revenue which an entire people de- 
clined to pay. The nation, however, is a nation drilled for gene- 
rations, accustomed to bear with its Royal House, and anxious 
in securing its freedom not to break with the past. The coup 
détat, though it destroys their liberty,is not of the kind which 
drives men to despair; it involves no new taxation, and is 
unaccompanied by menaces of Cayenne. The army is large 
and well disciplined,officered by men whose interests as well 
as their prejudices are all on the side of despotism, and wholly 
unaccustomed to think that it has any duty except to the King. 
The one measure which might have paralyzed this force, a re- 
solution affirming the right of the soldiery to one third of all 
vacant commissions, was not proposed; and the soldiers, despite 
a recent example, will scarcely see that the coup d'ctat menaces 
their interests as well as those of the people. The machine, we 
fear, will work on, giving novel courage to every absolutist, 
and inspiring in every liberal the mew and disastrows eonvic- 
tion that liberty and the dynasties ave finally ineompatible. 
This result is the more probable, because Herr Bismark- 
Schonhausen has been trained in the modern school, is a dis- 
ciple not of the old reactionaries, but of the modern Impe- 


rialists. He is not going to work a simple policy of repres- | 


sion, to squeeze his victim’s throat, and then admiringly 
praise his silence. 1 
ome master passion against another. There is the gravest 
reason to fear that he intends to turn the nation from re- 
flecting on home concerns by plunging it into war. It is not 


a month since he told the Chamber, in words which loosened | 
knees at Vienna, that the Confederacy must be remodelled, | 


and that the end was to be secured “ by blood and steel, not 
chatter.” Himself inclined to secure the unity of Germany, 
he knows only too well that the people, once convinced of his 
aim, will bear any amount of internal compression, and that 
with a war at hand the army will be faithful to death. Im- 
mediate war, moreover, is a practical answer to every idea 
of reduction ; for, to their credit be it spoken, even Prussian 


economists place the national safety above any amount of 


taxes. There is, moreover, truth, though of a somewhat 
unpleasant kind, at the bottom of his “ blood and steel” idea. 
It ts exceedingly probable that the crumbling little autocra- 
cies which paralyze Germany will need a sharp stroke before 
they consent to be carted out of the way. Rubbish is never 
removed without iron, and the petty despots have learnt that 
the masters of armies may safely despise opinion. ‘There is 
no doubt either that a united Germany, or even a united 
Protestant Germany, would be the best guarantee for peace 
ever yet devised in Europe. If, therefore, the Prussian 
Premier were prepared to risk a bold stroke fer unity, declare 
North Ger many, for example, one State united and indivisible, 
and to flood Hanover, the Hesses and Mecklenburgh with troops, 
he might secure the applause of the world as well as of Ger- 
man professors. Austria could seareely act with Italy on her 
flank, and North Germany, while on the defensive, is more than 
4 match for France, which moreover could scarcely adopt a 
sudden Austrian alliance. But that game is too bold for the 
players, and Herr Bismark has turned his eyes towards an easier 
th ; It 1s most likely Denmark he means to attack, and 
@ Danish official has declared that Danish relations with 


seat, but then they know also that for blood there is usually | 
and | which is the German’s real claim, is said to be honestly faith- 
| ful, and , 


It is easier and very much safer to play | 


of their power, is beyond any German attack. Schleswig, 
undoubtedly, only last month, welcomed its 
| king and a Danish army with every sign of popular triumph. 
| Nations, moreover, once risen to this temper, are rarely in 
want of allies, and the gallant little nationality will not be 
| allowed to perish. Russia does not want a German Empire 
at Kiel, or a German fleet in the Baltic; and Sweden is cer- 
tain to remember that Denmark is a Scandinavian power. 
There is too a curious sympathy for Demark in every 
English mind—an instinctive feeling that, little as the country 
is, her national life is freer and nobler than that of the German 
race—and England, if she did not strike in, would, at least, 
neutralize the support of France. The experiment is a dan- 
gerous one, yet itis, we fear, the one the new Prussian Premier 
| will try. Germans are fanatics on this question of Schleswig, 
| holding there, as in Hungary, that the question is one be- 
| tween a higher and lower civilization, and it is not impossible 
| that the moment war is declared all liberal voices will be 
hushed in the hope that Prussia will gain at last the means 
of acquiring maritime power. The war would at once consoli- 
date Prussian claims to the lead of the nation, and enable the 
King to prepare for efforts of a far more extensive scope. He 
might, by liberalizing his kingdom, have made her the cen- 
tre of all German aspirations, the magnet to which all 
scattered particles would have been irresistibly drawn, but he 
has chosen the other course. ‘‘ Blood and steel, not chatter,” 
is the motto of his new Prime Minister, and with the Parlia- 
| ment silenced, the press in fetters, the people amused by wars, 
| and Napoleon bestowing ‘“ grand cordons’’ on his nominee, 
affairs at Berlin, we fear, threaten the peace of the world. 


THE RECENT IRISH RIOTS. 
\ E have not heard the last of these Irish riots. A letter 
from Cardinal Wiseman, rancid with ecclesiastical oili- 


? 








ness, in which he prays his “dear children”’ still to suffer, 
and an opportune shower of rain prevented a repetition of the 
Sunday sceae in Hyde Park ; but the evil example has spread, 
and all over the kingdom the right of association is threatened 
by violent mobs. In London the Lord Muyor withdrew his 
| permission to use the Guildhall for a Garibaldian meeting 
because ‘ eminent Catholics” told him they would not answer 
| for peace. The Mayor of Bradford refused the Town Hall on 
the same ground, and the trustees of the Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion in the same town declined to lend their lecture-room 
unless guaranteed against the losses which might follow an 
Irish attack. The most scrious outbreak, however, has 
occurred at Birkenhead, where the Lrish, who swarm in the 
docks and building yards, have openly endeavoured to 


put a forcible stop to discussion. In this case there 
was no open-air meeting, no fancied or real provoca- 


tion, the attack being directed against a debating club 
‘sitting in its own rooms. ‘The club hal fixed on Gari- 
baldi for the evening's debate, when they were assailed 
by the Irish, headed, it would seem, by two priests, one of 
whom says he endeavoured to quict the mob, but admits that 
he tried to do it by calling Garibaldi a “‘viper.”’ The sitting 
was broken up, but the Catholics had by this time aroused a 
fanaticism as strong as their own, and the club resolved to 
meet again and maintain the right of discussion. They did 
so on Wednesday, and so great was the danger that the 
magistrates posted six hundred police and special constables 
to guard their deliberations. The mob attacked the building, 
set fire to their own chimneys to increase the confusion, and 
charged the police with hammers, sabres, and stones. The 
police were beaten back, several being seriously injured, and 
the magistrates who had sent for soldiers skulked in the most 
discreditable style trom the responsibility either of using them 
or calling on the constables who stood ready to act. The 
town, by the latest advices, was in the hands of an Irish mob, 
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held in check mainly by parties of the more determined Liver- 
pool police. There seems reason to believe that these out- 
breaks, which were predicted in Paris before they occurred, are 
part of a preconcerted movement, intended to convince the 


‘ontinent that England is not, as it seems, unanimous in its | 
dislike of the temporal power. The Catholics in Englind are | 
few; but the Irish colonies are united, excitable, and only | 


too glad of a row, and, well directed, it is believed they may 
put a stop to demonstrations which greatly afflict the Pope. 
Sir George Bowyer, who writes to excuse the men, evidently 
thinks they are resisting aggression, and the O’ Donoghue 


heads a subscription for his countrymen, wounded, he says, | 


because they “ would take no part in a meeting” called to 
abuse the Pope. They took an exceedingly lively part, as 
the police records testify; but we may let that pass, as the 
O’ Donoghue doubtless thinks the cracking of a few Saxon 
skulls too insignificant a matter to mention, except as a 
proof of “pluck.” The main fact is the patent one, that all 


oyer the kingdom one small elass of her Majesty’s subjects | 


are anxious to prevent another and much more numerous class 
from expressing their opinions, by foree. That is not a state 
of affairs Liberals are called on to tolerate, and the ag 
will find too late that they have sueceeded in rousing a flame 
before which their irritation is as the crackling of thorns. 

The mode in which these riots are treated affords a curious 
proof of the case with which Englishmen sometimes forget 
the principles to which, when fairly aroused, they neverthe- 
less appeal. The officials aud part of the press scem half in- 
clined in their annoyance at a disturbance to declare both 
parties in the wrong, or to regard the riots simply as repre- 
hensible religious disputes. They are neither the one nor 
the other. Undoubtedly, in the original squabble there was 
some error on both sides, the Garibaldians having no claim 
whatever to turn Hyde Park into a private debating club. 


eressors 


The park belongs to her Majesty’s Catholie subjects just as | 


much as to them, and they had no more right to assal the | 
Trish within it with abuse of the Pope, than they would have | 


to preach Protestant doctrine within a Catholic chapel. But | 


once outside the park, the quarrel is neither a religious dis- 


pute nor one of which the merits are open to legal doubt. | 


Englishmen have a right to assemble and censure the Pope 
g g ! 


if they please, without being bludgeoned or sabred, or even | 


assailed with abuse. They may be wanting in taste or judg- 
ment, or even, in extreme cases, in common neighbourly 
feeling, but their right is unmistakable, and the duty of all 
officials is to miintain it intact. It is not a Protestant claim 
or a religious privilege, but simply an English right founded 
on centuries of usage, and confirmed over and over again by 
direct legislation. Catholics have it as fully as Protestants, 
and exercise it in Ireland to an extent of whichno Protest- | 
ants, out of Ireland, have happily lately dreamed. Sir Richard 
Mayne’s advice to the people to avoid exciting topics is, 
therefore, simply impertinent, as impertinent as that of the 
magistrate who last week told one of the victims to attend to | 
his work, and leave politics to men who could understand | 
them. That is the very spirit of the continental burean- | 
eracy, the tone against which English institutions are in- | 
tended to guard the people. If the police are to settle | 
the topics which Englishmen may discuss, and the classes | 
who may discuss them, freedom in its English and only true | 
sense is at once at an end. The fact that the subject dis- | 
cussed involves a religious point has nothing to do with the 
matter. Most subjects have a religious connection, and a few 
years ago the extent of obedience due to the magistrate was 
the most bitterly disputed of all religious dogmas. If Catho- | 
lics like to mect, even in the Guildhall, and condemn all Pro- 
testant theories, that is no affair of the State, which would be 
bound to protect them then, as it is now to protect their oppo- | 
nents. Nobody condemns a Catholic club for making Car- | 
dinal Wiseman a saint, or declaiming against the temporal | 
power of the [rish Established Church, or wasting its breath 
In any way which may to it seem good. The Irish of Birken- | 
head had no more right to attack the local Debating 
Society because its views were unpleasant, than to attack 
a Regent strect shop because they disapproved the taste | 
displayed in its silks, and the police are as much bound 
to protect the freedom of opinion as the freedom of trade. | 
As yet they have not done so, and have tried a great 
deal too earnestly to smooth away the cause of offence. In 
London they have endeavoured to stop public meetings held 
decently in closed rooms, instead of arresting the ruffians who 
presumed to disturb them; and in Birkenhead, so far as we 
can make out, they were still more wanting in zeal. Tuere is 
in such cases but one principle to observe if we want to anti- 
cipate bloodshed, and that is, to arrest every man guilty of 


| 


~ aa. 
| open violence; calling out, when necessary, all disposable civil 
force in order to accomplish that end, Laxity only encourages 
| riot, until the magistrates are at last compelled to call in the 
| sabre to do what the baton might have accomplished. It is 
not because the mob of to-day is Irish, and its opinions 
Catholic, that we would have it repressed. There is an Oram 
mob in Liverpool as violent as its rival, and if it begins throw. 
ing stones it must be just as sternly put down. Orange cudgels 
are just as heavy as Catholic shillelaghs, and their owners just 
as much promoters of the disorder which, and not “ exciting 
| topics,” it is the business of the police to suppress. “ 
The mischief of over-laxity is not confined to the losses 
which may be inflieted on property, though burning chimneys 
to aid the confusion is not a practice civilized human beings are 
| very likely to tolerate long. The true danger lies in the counter. 
_ irritation all violence is sure to produce. Our countrymen on 
| this side the Channel are, when compared with our country- 
men on that, somewhat slow to wrath; but it would not take 
much, on Catholic subjects, to stir up the bigoted hatred 
latent in most Englishmen’s hearts, and, that fanaticism once 
aroused, woe to the weaker side! Already quiet men are 
putting ominous questions about the practicability of using 
cavalry in a riot like that of Birkenhead, aud it is but a step 
from that question to the use of bullet and steel. The lower 
classes are not over fond cither of Catholics or of men who 
everywhere reduce their rate of wages; and once relieved 
by Irish example of the restraints of law, may make both 
| their antipathies felt. One serious Protestant outbreak would 
| be a greater disgrace to England than a dozen of these Papal 
riots, and it is to prevent one that we call on the officials to 
compel the police to carry out the law. Their duty is not 
to proscribe creeds, or dictate what kind of nonsense English. 
| men choose to tulk, but to maintain public order, which in- 
cludes the power of discussion unmolested by brickbats. 








FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

wrt the terrible realities of the American struggle 
* between men speaking the same language, enjoying 

hitherto the most unrestricted freedom of commercial inter- 

course, bound together by the closest commercial bonds—these 

producers, those consumers, traders, manufacturers, capitalists 

| —suflice to awaken the commercial school out of its fool's 


| paradise as to the effects of abolition of passports, treaties of 
'commerce, international exhibitions, and other devices for 
| facilitating the material relations of mankind with each other, 
| for promoting a real unity among them, where moral sym- 
pathy is wanting,—where some institution, some form of 
polity, juts out as a wall between nation and nation? As 


‘slavery stands between the North and the South on the 


American continent, so stands the Imperial despotism between 
France and England, or any other free people. ‘Till it fall, 
every mere attempt to promote material intercourse between 
the two countries tends probably but to deepen the bitterness 
of France. The abolition of passports for nglish subjects, 
whilst these were retained for French, was felt as an insult to 
the nation, and galls Frenchmen every day tothe quick. The 
benefits of the commercial treaty are not visible yet in France 
to the many; its mischiefs to the few are palpable. The In- 
ternational Exhibition will certainly have created more 
jealousies than it will have allayed. The very shopkeepers 
of Paris, the class above all others who have most benefited 


'by late commercial changes, talk freely (though not, of 


course, to their English customers) of the future war with 
England. 

For in truth the old Roman historian’s definition of a firm 
friendship—*“ to will and not will the same things’’—holds 
good between nations as between men. The only true bond 
of union between a free people and an oppressed one must lie 
in the sympathy of the former with the sufferings of the lat- 
ter,—in their common hatred towards its oppressor. Now, 
partly by our fault, partly without our fault, this state of 
things does not yet exist between England and France. We 
are not in general accustomed to distinguish sufficiently be- 
tween France, and the tyranny which weighs on France. 
Most Englishmen probably do hate Napoleon IL1.—perhaps 
even Lord Ranelagh himself at the bottom of his heart (if his 
heart have a bottom). But they hate him as the embodiment 


| of French ambition, not as the oppressor of France ; whilst at 


other times our statesmen, our journalists, our public spouters, 
carry even their folly so far as to speak of him, or practically to 
treat him, as our bulwark, our trust, our ally against France 
herself. A more stupendous absurdity surely never entered 
into the brains of men, or one which the facts more palpably 
contradict. Is it against the French Republic or against the 
French constitutional monarchy that the whole world stands, 
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so to speak, at “attention” these many weary years, not 
daring to pile arms? Is all history a blank, that despotism, 
with its secrecy and promptitude ot self-will, should be con- 
sidered for one moment a better safeguard for peace than free- 
dom, with its publicity, its deliberations, even when most 
tumultuous? It is our folly and our fault that we should 
ever for an instant seem to lose sight of the distinction be- 
tween an oppressed nation and its government,—of the deep, 


tary quietude or stupor of France, not in her mere material 
rosperity or clatter of monetary speculation, but in her free- 
dom, her unchecked moral development. 
? . “yp 
And let it again be recollected, that every utterance of Eng- 
land in praise of the Emperor and his system, in depreciation 
of the people whom he rules, as well as every idle tirade 
against France not distinguishing between the two, is sure to 
be translated, under the official sanction, in the French news- 
papers, whilst every condemnation of the Emperor’s own 
acts, every expression of sympathy with France against 
Sy : . A DS 
him, is carefully suppressed. Hence, to use a single 
notorious recent instance, the seizure of the English papers 
after the Aspromonte failure, because they almost unani- 
mously urged the evacuation of Rome, which France 
herself longs for, which it does not suit the Emperor’s policy 


to effect. For one moment the hearts of the two nations | 


throbbed in entire unison—but the wall was there to stop 
their hearing each other. Thus, in spite of all official com- 
pliments, the two countries are sedulously kept estranged ; 
France remains ignorant of all English sympathy towards her, 
and is fed from day to day with a reproduction of every flippant 
journalist's taunt, every silly piece of national bunkum poured 


forth by after-dinner volunteers, which may serve to excite | 


her against us. Never, probably, even in the heat of the 
Syrian question under Louis Philippe, when the policy of 
the two countries was directly at variance, has there been 
more bitterness in France towards England than now, when 


the two have been or are engaged in a series of joint wars | 


over more than half the world. 
But let us not mistake the meaning of this bitterness. 


Look well into it, and you will find that, to a great extent, at | 


least, it is the bitterness of humiliation under internal oppres- 
sion—the bitterness of discontent with all around,—the bitter- 
ness of sufferings misunderstood. Frenchmen rail against 
England because they cannot rail at things in France. They 
seem to themselves to hate England, because they hate their 
own condition, which is so unlike that of England. They do 
hate her when she flatters and caresses their own oppressor. 
Let France recover her freedom—let England heartily rejoice 
over it, as she did over the July revolution—and French 
bitterness towards England would pass away like a summer 
cloud. 

But in the meanwhile this bitterness is a fact, and may be 
made a powerful war-engine by the crowned self-will of the 
Tuileries ; nor can English writers and speakers be too care- 
ful not to give vent, as they so easily do, to those taunts and 


boastings which gall the morbid susceptibilities of France to | 


the quick. For let it always be remembered that no nation 
is more quick to take offence than one smarting under despot- 
ism, whose poor and only compensation for miseries at home 
lies invariably in the splendour of triumphs abroad. Let us 
never forget that every French officer of army or navy, as 
well as every French soldier (not so much every French 


sailor), looks confidently forward to war with England ; let | 


us never forget that the main concern of the Second Empire 


has been, is, and must be, to put and maintain the war- | 


machine by sea and land on the most efficient footing ; 
that it has toa great extent succeeded in so doing. 

_ At what cost, the future alone can fully tell. Yet some- 
times there comes out a brutal fact, to use a French expres- 


sion, which throws a flood of light upon the matter. Of the 


French war navy, for instance, it is now evident that it has 
been only brought to the point of imperial perfection by the 
complete sacrifice of the commercial navy of France. An 
article by M. Galos, in the Deux Mondes for 15th Septem- 
ber, 1862, amongst other pregnant figures on this subject 
contains the following: —-To maintain the commercial 
navy of France on its present footing simply; there 
would need every year to be built 80,000 tons of shipping. 
n the year 1859 only 24,000 tons were built; in the year 
1860, only 10,500 ; in the year 1861, only 7,000; in the 
year 1862 it is expected there will only be built 4,500, 
making in all a diminution, in the last four years of the bless- 
ings of Imperialism, of 274,000 tons upon a million, or more 
than 25 per cent. When it is added that 1,640 out of 4,800 
ships existing, or more than one-third, are from twelve to 


yital, abiding interest which England has, not in the momen- | 


and | 


|twenty years old, it will be seen that the French commer- 
cial navy is literally becoming fast extinct. But on its ruins 
La Gloire and her compeers have been built. 

Thus the French war navy is doubly formidable to the 
world, both in itself, and because it has next to nothing in the 
way of French shipping to protect. England would be mad 
not to accept the warning. 


THE PREMIER AMONG THE PARSONS. 

A BOUT a month ago we ventured to express our sympathy 
(£4 with the Right Reverend Bench. Six and twenty 
| clderly gentlemen, dressed in aprons and gaiters, were stand- 
| ing with their eyes shut and their mouths open, waiting to 
}see what Palmerston would send them. It was only common 
humanity to express a hope that this game of episcopal cherry- 
bob might be brought to a speedy end—that the Archbishopric 
‘might be allowed to drop into one of their venerable 
|mouths, and the rest to return to that attitude of unctuous 
jsomnolence of which they are such perfect masters. But a 
| long month has drawn itself slowly out, and if Lambeth is 
‘filled Bishopthorpe still wants a master. And this is the 
moment which the Premier chooses for going to Winchester 
to attend the opening of the Diocesan Training School for 
masters. Now a practical joke is all very well, but it should 
not be protracted too long, or be carried beyond reasonable 
| bounds: and this is really too bad. That Palmerston has no 
merey. His victims could not eseape. There they were,— 
|three bishops, a dean, two archdeacons, a warden, three 
canons, a head master of a public school, and interior elergy 
innumerable,—while he had an archbishop’s mitre in one 
breeches pocket and a bishop's mitre in the other breeches 
pocket, and deancries and canonries stuck about him all over. 
This sort of thing has now positively gone far enough. It is 
very good fun to make your dogs jump after a bone, but the 
poor beasts ought to be allowed to scramble for it at last. We 
appeal to the Prime Minister’s better feelings. The punish- 
ment of Tantalus has always been considered a cruel one ; 
and bishops cannot require such severe discipline as this. 
They have leng since weaned their hearts from earthly 
vanities; and even if they had not, is England never 
jto be considered? Are we not day by day each one of 
| us losing some perceptible fraction of spiritual blessings, which 
| the sages of the land in Parliament assembled have appraised 
lat no less a sum than ten thousand per annum? Can Lanca- 
shire be reasonably expected to persevere in her patient suf- 

fering without a Primate? Do we not know that the Commons 
| have driven hard bargains with men whose apostolic simpli- 
| city has rendered them, may it not be said, culpably indiffer- 
ent to their own interests? An Archbishop of York is pos- 
sibly, probably, nay certainly worth infinitely more to us than 
| 10,0007. a year. And all this we lose—all these blessings are 
intercepted from us, while a jesting Premier dines and sleeps 
and speechifies, and thinks it fun. Oh! fie upon it! fie upon 
| it! 

But, after all, what does this spectacle portend? Is the 
Bishop of Winchester the lucky man? There was a calm- 
ness, an unfeyerishness, and an equanimity about him which 
were due cither to the satisfaction or the absence of 
desire. But, all things considered, it was probably the latter 
feeling, or want of feeling, to which his énsouciance was due. 
In the first place he would lose 5002. a year by the translation. 
He would lose the first fruits payable to the Crown. He would 
have the trouble and expense of moving from one end of Eng- 
‘land to the other. He would leave a diocese filled with his 
friends and nominees, to go among strangers, and he would 
gain for a few years bare personal rank which his family 

would not share. Under such circumstances it is not hard to 
| practise moderation. But here another portent bursts upon 
the troubled sight. .Who is the Bishop of Winchester? 
He represents, like his late brother, “the very narrowest 
circle of the narrowest professors of the narrowest school of 
religious thought.” He was the favourite of the Record for the 
Sce of Canterbury. He has always been devoted body and 
soul to Exeter Hall. After the strictest sect of that religion 
he has lived an evangelical—and now, when he met the Pre- 
micr, whom the Record has greeted as “a man of God,” who 
were the companions whom he brought withhim? With his 
right hand he led forward Samuel of Oxford, and with his left 
hand Walter of Sarum, the two bishops who—Henry of Exeter 
always excepted—are supposed to have greater proclivities 
towards the Scarlet Woman than any of their brethren. What 
will the Record say now? At sucha moment, to be the instru- 
ment of bringing the Premier into contact with that persuasive, 
that golden-mouthed Samuel? At such amoment, to put the 
one into a cathedral stall, and the other into a cathedral pulpit ! 
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been one thing, but from a Sumner it will be hard to bear. 


. . * . . . Se a, 
If it had been an enemy who had done this it would have | in two totally different and antagonistic aspects, —that of the 


traveller and of the shareholder. Both aspects are based on 


There are, however, on the other hand, a few comforting con- | fact, and the public is inclined to give reason to either party 


siderations to which we venture to call our contemporary’s | alternately. 
The Bishops of Oxford and Salisbury were, of all | and sides with both parties. 


notice. 


Indeed, the public is itself unsettled in Opinion 
We are all travellers, and wen. 


hishops, the fiercest against Essays and Reviews. The latter | that is the we who write to the newspapers,—are all, directly 


is actually the promoter of the suit against Dr. Williams; and 


| or indirectly, connected with the shareholding interest. '‘[};, 


as for the sermon of the former, why, the Premier has always | first step, then, towards arriving at any conclusion is to un- 


displayed in the Commons an immense talent for sleep, and we 
may piously hope that at Winchester, too, he was saved 
from hearing the eloquent poison that was addressed to 
him. It is true he praised it, but that may have been the 
result of a guilty conscience striving to escape detection. 
And the preacher did not seem to feel much confidence in the 
attention of his auditor, for he expressed some nervousness as 
to whether his discourse would meet with the same approba- 
tion when the Prime Minister had had an opportunity of 
reading it. As for the Bishop of Salisbury, he was subdued 
and inaudible. When his health was drunk, he “also re- 
turned thanks.” The reporter has recorded no more. Besides, 
perhaps, after all, Dr. Sumner knew that neither of his reve- 
rend brethren had the ghost of a chance, and was a sharer 
—wicked Dr. Sumner! —in Palmerston’s joke. There is 
something quite inspiriting in the idea of the venerable host 
chuckling with the Premier over the modest reticence of his 
theological foes. And besides, the next day, at Southamp- 
ton, the Bishop of Rochester and the Dissenters had the 
Prime Minister all to themselves. There is still balm in 
Gilead. 
The meaning of these Hampshire gatherings probably is, 
that oll the Bishops who were present at them may be re- 
garded as out of the running. They had no chance, and they 
knew it, and without meaning anything the least un- 
kind, it is a very good job too. Turbulent, publish- 
ing, prosecuting Archbishops would be a nuisance almost 
as great as an Archbishop whose one pastoral idea 
is to cut off his clergy’s beards. Let us have a 
quiet man, at all events;—some one who will live 
and let live—and will hold the balance tolerably even 
between the two extremes of religious thought. ‘The wider 
the mind—the more cultivated the intellect of the prelate, 
whoever he may be, who is to enjoy the prize, the better will 
he be fitted for his post. It is the greatest misfortune of a 
Church which, like the Church of England, is a compromise 
between two schools of opinion, that the two opposing sections 
‘hate each other with a hatred which almost exceeds what they 
feel for their enemies without the pale. ‘Thus, when a leader 
of either faction attains to high place, his diocese becomes a 
kind of nursery for High or Low Churchmen, as the case may 
be, in which clergymen of the opposite party do not get any- 
thing like their fair share of countenance and support. If 
this sort of favouritism were to be exercised from an archie- 
piscopal throne, it would be, to say the least of it, a great 
misfortune. Whatever may be thought of Dr. Longley, he is, at 
all events, not a man of this sort; and his appointment to Can- 
terbury may, in this sense, fairly be regarded as a good omen. 
But, in any case, let us have somebody. If we can go on in 
this way month after month with only one archbishop, some 
profane person will be asking what can be the good of two? 
If that sort of idea once gets possession of the public mind, 
chaos is come again. The very oysterwomen may once more 
“Lock their fish up, 
And trudge away to ery, ‘No Bishop.’” 

In an age which has produced Essays and Reviews, nothing 
is so monstrous as to be impossible. A little while ago 
pleasant dreams of the division of the diocese of London and 
the creation of a twenty-seventh bishop were indulged in by 
everybody. These, we suppose, must now be regarded as at 
anend. But if “our hunger and thirst after more bishop” is 
not to be satisfied, at least let us have our ordinary and legal 
measure. ‘Give us,” the people of England may be regarded 
as crying with one voice,—“ give us our missing Archbishop.” 
If this legitimate and most creditable feeling remains long 
unsatisfied, let Lord Palmerston look to the consequences. 


SHAREHOLDERS versus TRAVELLERS. 

HE great Railway question has been mooted for the hun- 
dredth time, with as little prospect of any definite result 

as ever. The papers are full of complaints, in themselves 
valid enough, from impatient travellers. There is no doubt 
that a grievance is established, and that somebody ought to be 
made responsible for it. But who that somebody is, or how 
somebody is to be made to amend his ways, are questions to 
which no answer has as yet been given. The difficulty is, 





derstand clearly what the two parties have to say for them. 
selves. 

The case of the travellers is clear enough. It is hard tp 
be charged exorbitant fares, to be confined, if you are 4 
second or third class passenger, in carriages so uncomfortable 
that travelling is a torture—to be detained at branch stations 
owing to the quarrels of rival companies, and to be kept ax 
hours over a journey which might be performed in three, AJ] 
this we grant fully. What makes it worse is, that practically 
the traveller has no redress. Railroads have a monopoly of 
the districts they pass through. Theoretically, if a traveller 
is dissatisfied with the accommodation afforded, he may go by 
road; but the railways have driven away the coaches and 
post-horses, and, if you want to go, to Norwich, for instance, 
you must either give up your journey or submit to the annoy- 
ances of travelling by the Great Eastern line. If there was 
/open competition in the matter of railroad, travellers an 
|companies might be allowed to settle their own bargains og 
the ordinary principles of buyer and seller. With the present 
| state, however, of mechanical science it is impossible that such 
competition should exist, and, therefore, in the country dis. 
tricts especially, the railway system has all the disadvantages 
and evils of a protected monopoly. 

On the other hand, the case of the shareholder is equally 
conclusive. It is true that railway companies have the 
advantage of a monopoly, but only to a limited extent. The 
traffic between Peddlington Magna and Peddlington Parva is 
| practically secured to them for ever; but the traffic between 
the great commercial termini is only temporarily preserved to 
them. The South-Eastern is never likely to lose the traffic 
between Reigate and Ashford, but, in all probability, the 
London, Chatham, and Dover will deprive it of the traflic 
between England and the Continent. Then, again, their 
monopoly is hampered by restrictions. They are not allowed 
to charge above certain fixed rates for locomotion; they 
are obliged to run parliamentary trains at a low price; 
and they are held responsible for the lives and safety 
of their passengers. Still, even the most bigoted advocate 
of the railroad interest would admit that, if the railway 
monopoly was a source of great profit to its possessors, 
it would be only fair that the public should receive full 
value for their money. Unfortunately, the direct opposite is 
the case. Asa body, railway proprietors are miserably ill- 
remunerated for the expense and trouble they have incurred. 
One of the first rules of business is that no contract is ever 
permanently advantageous to either party in which one is 
inadequately remunerated, and the railway contract is a 
losing one to the proprietors. It is possible that a better 
system of railway management might render the contract 
more profitable; but up to this time—and this is a point 
never to be lost sight of —the speculation has not brought in a 
fair profit. This conclusion can be established easily by a 
very few figures. 
Up to the end of 1858, the total amount of money raised 
for the purpose of constructing railroads by ordinary shares, 
preference shares, and loans, reached the enormous sum ol 
325,375,5071., or not far from half the amount of the 
national debt. Of this sum 181,837,781/. composed the 
ordinary share capital of the railroads in the United Kingdom. 
The gross receipts were 23,956,749/. during the year. Of 
these receipts, after deducting the working expenses, and the 
fixed interest on loans and preference shares, only 5,564,776. 
remained for division on the ordinary share capital, and 
therefore the average interest which shareholders received 
on their investments was 3.06 per cent. Since this 
calculation was made, railway property has deteriorated 
rather than improved ; and 1858 was a year decidedly above 
the average of the ten preceding ones. Indeed, between 
1849 and 1858, the average dividend on ordinary 
stock was only 2°8 per cent. ‘The conclusion, the inevitable 
conclusion, from these figures, is that railway shareholders 
in England, as a body, could hardly have chosen a worse 1n- 
vestment for their money, or one in which they incurred more 
risk with less profit. Now it is absurd to suppose that the 
railway interest out of this bare profit can afford to sacrifice 
anything for the convenience and interest of the public. Bad 





be 





that the subject of railway accommodation may be regarded 


pay, bad service, applies to railway companies as well as to 
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individuals ; . : . 
— to i better served permanently is by making railway 


torship more lucrative than it is at present. Any 
t present, to the liberality of railway companies is 
simply because the public has no claim to make 


proprie 
appeal, a 
out of place, 


it. . ‘ — : 
There are two causes to which the financial failure of our 


English railroads may be attributed. The first is the expense 
of the construction, the second is the inefficiency of the pre- 
sent management. The first of these causes is, no doubt, the 
most serious one. Our railroads, up the end of 1858, cost 
34,2432. per mile on an average. Now, as the average mile- 
age cost of lines opened more recently docs not exceed 10,000, 
we may assume that on the old lines, which form the ground- 
work of our system, some 24,0002. has been wasted over every 
mile. This enormous extra expenditure is casily accounted 
for by the sums spent on litigation ; by the unreasonable outlay 
which the early railroads were obliged to incur from the inter- 
ference of Government in order to avoid bad gradients and 
level crossings; and, above all, by the extent to which the 
landed proprictors, through whose estates the railroads passed, 
were allowed to victimize the companies. The moncy hes 
gone into the pockets of contractors, lawyers, and land- 
owners, and there is uo help for it. The companies have 
suffered and must suffer directly by this needless expenditure, 
just as the public suffers indirectly. 
Government indemnity—which it is absurd talking of—can 
ever replace this loss. And both companies and public must 
make up their mind to pay for it; the former in diminished 
dividends, the latter in diminished accommodation. 

The more practical question is whether the dividends of the 
existing companics cannot be increased by a more liberal 
system of management towards the public. It must be 
remembered that the branch lines, which have ruined the rail- 
roads have in most instances been an immense boon to the 
public, and it is not unreasonable that the companics should 
work these unprofitable branches with a sole view to their 
own pockets. Any scheme, therefore, of railway reform must 
be calculated to increase dividends as well as to promote com- 
fort. There is a growing tendency on the part of the railroad 
interest tocombine together. ‘* United, we stand; divided, we 
fall,” is likely soon to become theif motto. The North- 
Western is fast swallowing up the whole of the Midland 
Counties. The Great Eastern has now undisputed possession 
of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, and Cambridgeshire. The South- 
Eastern and the direct London and Dover will probably 
unite before long, and shut out all competitors from the south- 
east corner of England; and the Great Western and South- 
Western will, doubtless, come to terms before many years are 
past. Ifevcr this should happen, and the railroad system of 
England should be united in some half a dozen companies 
travelling over distinct districts, and united by private agree- 
ments, if not by legal contracts, the public will be very much 
at the mercy of the companies, as much so as the metropolis 
is at the mercy of the London General Omnibus Company, 
with the difference that competition would be still more out 
of the question. It is possible that, with an united manage- 
ment, an attempt might be made to increase the dividends by 
stimulating traftic. 

But it is equally possible, and even probable, that the idea 
would be to raise the dividends by reduced expenditure. The 
Continental system, by which there are but two or three trains 
a day, going at a slow rate, and stopping at every station, is 
undoubtedly more profitable than our present one of express 


trains succeeding each other in rapid succession. It is ex: | 


tremely inconvenient, doubtless, fur the public to be kept 
waiting at the Caterham station, because the South-Eastern 
and South-Coast railroads are on bad terms, and refuse to run 
trains to meet at the junction. But is it clear that the pub- 
lic would not be worse off still if both these lines acted in 
harmony together, with the view of getting as much gnd 
doing as little for it as possible? The railroad question is 
not so simple a one as indignant correspondents of the Zimes 
appear to consider. 


THE SERVIAN PROTOCOL. 

\HE treaty of peace between Turkey and Servia clearly 
explains to the world why peace between Servia and 
Turkey 1s not possible. An armed neutrality is all the foreign 
arbitrators hope to secure, and they can only provide for that 
by keeping the combatants out of each other's way. Under the 
terms of the protocol Turkey retains four forts, of which 
Belgrade is the principal, but abandons all the rights con- 
ceded under ordinary circumstances by one friendly power to 
another. Every Ottoman is to quit every Servian town, and, 





and the only way in which the public can ex: | 
| tory. If he has property, he will be compensated; but it 
must, in the first instance, be abandoned to Servian authori- 


Nothing short of a | 


unless he be a resident in a fortress, the entire Servian terri- 


ties. The Mussulman may travel, but he may not reside; 
j}and the Governor of Belgrade is strictly enjoined to carry 
| out this clause of the protocol. No such rule as this is main- 
tained by any European state, however hostile to Turkey, or 
| however despotic ut home. That a Turk may open a shop in 
| London is nothing, for a siate with fifteen millions of Mas- 
|sulman subjects is not likely to shut out one more; but 
}a Turk may reside in St. Petersburg, the capital of his 
| hereditary enemy, without molestation of any kind. It 
|is only in the dominions of his own Suzerain that he is banned 
| like a leper of old, or a man under quarantine. A grosser 
| insult never was offered to any sovereign power, yet it is cer- 
| tain that insult was the last thing intended by any member of 
| the Conference. Sir Henry Bulwer, whose opinion ultimately 
jearried the day, was sincerely anxious for Turkey, yet he 
}could think of no better expedient than to hide the Turke 
away inacage. The national animosity of Servia, he felt, 
| could not be otherwise restrained. As well tether camels with 
horses, and expect them not to bite, or rhinoceroses with 
| clephants, and order them not to charge, as place Servians in 
a street in which they might see an Ottoman. It is no Ser- 
vian, be it remembered, who has stated this—no diplomatist 
eager to secure the independence of Servia. ‘The protocol is 
| signed by the British Ambassador, and is marked throughout 
| by a painful anxiety to seem to concede nothing to men who 
) would weaken the Sultan’s riglits. 

A stronger testimony to the bifternesses of national ani- 
mosity was never offered by diplomatist, and the fact that such 
hatred exists is conclusive against the Turks. They have borne 
rule in Servia fur centuries. During the greater part of that 
j time their sway was absolute and unquestioned, and being at 
least as civilized as their subjects, they had every chance of 
securing, if not cordiality, at least a cold respect. They ex- 
cited such detestation, that the one object of Servians was to 
secure a practical independence. Since the peace of Adrianople 
Servia has been free from internal interference, has made her 
own laws, aud gowe her own way as if the Sultan had no 
existence ; and yet so deep is the hatred, so rooted the instine- 
tive antipathy, that Turk and Servian cannot be trusted to 
live in the same street without springing at one another's 
throats! Nothing save oppression ean have produced such 
a feeling, lasting after oppression has ended, and oppression 
of the kind which wounds the inferior’s amour propre. 
And that is the secret of the hate the Turkish rule 
has produced everywhere beyond the Balkan. Every 
Christian has felt that he was ruled, not only by a despot— 
for he might have borne that—but by a despot whose status 
on earth was inferior to his own. Hindoos sometimes hate 
the English with a bitterness which, but for fear, would end 
in massacre; but their hatred is feeble compared with that 
which English, under the same circumstances, would feel 
towards the Hindoos. The Turks may be exceedingly honest, 
and we believe they are, may be growing exceedingly 
tolerant,—which we believe they are not,—and may be in 
many respects as civilized as those over whom they rule. 
But they are essentially Asiatics, with the Asiatic inability 
to advance; and their subjects who feel in themselves 
that ability hate them, not only for wrongs done, but 
for being there, at the top. Between populations so moved, 
peace is only possible so long as they never touch one 
another; and the treaty which leaves the Turks still in Bel- 
grade, and tells the Governor if menaced not to bombard more 
of the town than he ean help, is, therefore, only an armistice, 
during which the Servians will continue to accumulate means 
for a future and final effort for independence. Their organi- 
zation is not affected by the protocol, for instead of prohibit- 
ing the enlistment of foreigners, it only prohibits regiments 
composed “entirely” of exiles. It is easy to evade that stipu- 
lation, and with no Mussulmans among them to excite use- 
less emeutes, only their capital to fear for, and plenty of time 
to organize, the Servians may calmly await the day when 
their attack on Belgrade will be the signal for risings throngh- 
out the Danubian provinces. 








PUMPING THE MAIL, 
N the year One thousan] six hundred and fifty-four, Otto von 
Guericke, burgomaster of the city of Magdeburg, and student of 
the University of Oxford, astonished the Emperor and Princes of 
Germany, sitting in diet at Regensburg, by a wonderful exhibi- 
tion. By means of his newly invented machine, called an air- 
pump, he exhausted one end of a tube, in which a piston was slid- 
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ing, and thereby lifted an enormous weight to a considerable ele- 
vation, Kaiser Ferdinand IIT. and all the assembled princes and | 
nobles greeted the display with immense applause, and vast | 
schemes were built forthwith on the new and powerful force | 
discovered by the learned burgomaster. 
human life being the chief occupation of the age, it was sought 
to apply the air-pump thereto; but the various attempts in 
this direction had little Not long, and the 
burgomaster and his invention were all but forgotten; and 
more than a century elapsed before the practical application of 
the air-pump was essayed again. Various plans for rendering 
atmospheric pressure useful for industrial purposes were brought 
forward at the end of the last and the beginning of the present 
century. An ingenious Danish engineer, named Medhurst, de- 
vised the plan of an atmospheric railway, consisting of an air-tight 


The art of destroying 


| 


or no success, 


tunnel of sufficient magnitude to admit carriages, each holding a 
hundred persons. Almost simultaneously, an Englishman, Mr. 
Vallance, patented an invention for propelling carriages through 
a tunnel of vitrified clay, the carriages to be attached to a 
close-fitting piston, in front of which the air was to be ex- 
hausted. This plan was brought into experimental opera- 
tion at Brighton, upon a sufficiently large scale to prove the 
possibility of so singular a mode of locomotion ; but after consi- 
derable discussion the objection of the public to travel in a dark, 
close tunnel, for a long distance, was held a suflicient reason for 
abandoning the scheme. Some years after, in 1835, the subject 
was revived in consequence of the attempt to realize another patent, 
taken out by Mr. Henry Pinkus, an American gentleman residing | 
in this country, for an apparatus which he called the ‘ Pneumatic | 
railway.” This, as originally proposed, was to consist of a cast- 
iron tube, of from thirty-six to forty inches diameter, with a | 
longitudinal slit in the upper part, through which the air-propelled 
piston was to be connected with a file of carriages outside. Ex- | 
periments upon this plan were made on a short line of railway | 
near the Kensington Canal, but they led to no immediate result. | 
Five years afterwards, however, Messrs. Clegg and Samuda, a firm | 
of engineers, offered to the West London Railway Company an 

improvement upon this scheme, consisting of a simpler mode of 

shutting the valves through which the piston communicated with 

the carriages. ‘The plan was tried upon a portion of the line near | 
Wormwood Scrubs, and the result was deemed so satisfactory that 
the directors of the Dublin and Kingstown Railway decided to in- 
troduce it upon a projected extension of their road from Kingston 
to Dalkey, the gradients and curves of which rendered the work- 
ing of locomotives unsuitable. The execution followed upon the 
spot, and on the Ist of August, 1843, the new atmospheric rail- 
Thus nearly two centuries inter- 





way was opened to public traflic. | 
vened between the first announcement of Otto von Guericke’s dis- 
covery and its practical realization. 

The Kingstown atmospheric railway proving for a while a com- 
mercial as well as an engineering success, other lines on the same 
principle were rapidly commenced in various parts of the country. 
The first was an atmospheric tube laid alongside the locomotive 
line on part of the way from Forest Hill to Croydon, and from 
thence to Epsom. Some extraordinary results were attained on 
this line as regards rapidity of travelling. According to a report | 
laid before a general meeting of the company in September, 1845, 


a speed of seventy-five miles per hour was obtained in the first 
trials, with a train of twelve carriages, over a line ascending a 
slope of one in fifty for a considerable distance. But these bril- 


liant preliminary results were much reduced in value by subsequent 
expericnce. 
the air-exhausted tube was connected with the train, was found to 
require continual repairs, and the 
miles per hour came to be reduced in practice to less than one- 
fourth. 
motive power, till, after lengthened trials, the expense and incon- 





The complicated valve-system, by which the piston of 


experimental seventy-five 


Nevertheless, the air-pwnp continued its work as a new 


venience of the atmospheric system were found to be so great as to 
compel the abondonment of the scheme. 
from their introduction, the air-tubes were removed from all Eng- 


In less than ten years 


lish railway stations where they had been employed, to be replaced 
by the old locomotive engine. On the short line from Kingstown 
to Dalkey, the atmospheric power did duty for some time longer ; 
but even here the system, though productive of much satisfaction, 
on account of the ease and safety with which it worked, was given 
up at last on the ground of expense. In the battle between comfort 
and security on the one side, and a dividend of ten per cent. on 





\ the other, the pounds-shillings-and-pence side of the 
‘ried the day, of course. 


! 
the notice of the public. 
atmospheric pressure as a motive power has continued to oe. 


' the 
la clever adaptation of the very old ideas of Otto von Guericke, 


balance car. 


Since the abandonment of the Kingstown-Dalkey atmospheric 
railway, no new scheme of the same kind has been bri ught under 


Nevertheless, the idea of employing 
S 7 


cupy 
It was felt by all con- 
versant with the subject that the difliculties in the way of ¢ 


the attention of engineers and others. 


xecu- 


| tion were of a merely mechanical nature, and as such not impossible 


to overcome. In fact, if an enlightened public would only con- 
sent to travel in a dark tunnel, hermetically sealed on all sides 
there would be no difficulty whatever in making the air-exhausted 
tube of the learned burgomaster of Magdeburg the cheapest and 
easiest, as well as quickest mode of locomotion yet invented, Since 
people, however, stubbornly insist, not only on getting over a 
certain distance, but on looking at the country by the way, and 
exchanging their observations about the state of the weather, the 
tube-principle must necessarily be rejected, and some such modi- 
fication as that adopted on the Croydon and Kingstown lines be 
made to connect the piston of an air-exhausted pipe with a train 
above ground. This problem has not yet been satisfactorily 
solved ; but meanwhile another and simpler one is submitted to 
general notice, and about to be practically adopted on a large scale, 
The new “ idea” is brought forward under the auspices 
of a “ Pneumatic Despatch Company,” presided over by 
Duke of Buckingham, and consists of little more than 
Medhurst, and Vallance. Acting on the supposition that though 
live men may object to travel through an 
and parcels will do so willingly, it is 


iron pipe, mute letters 
proposed to lay down 
a complete system of tubes along the chief thoroughfares of 
the metropolis, either under or above ground, and, by ex- 
up the contents behind. 
The scheme has already left the state of theoretical incubation. 
For the last twelve 
steamers to Chelsea and Kew have had their curiosity aroused by 


hausting the air in front, pump 


months the inland voyagers on board the 


the sight of a long and thick strip of metal, looking like a huge 


snake, stretched along the river bank near Battersea Park, for the 
distance of about a quarter of a mile. Few were able to guess the 


meaning of this lengthy piece of machinery, and the occasional 


}remark of the wise-looking captain that it was a * pneumatic 
| despatch-box” added but fresh mystery to the puzzle. 
| pneumatic contrivance the huge snake turned out to be; though 


ILowever, a 


not a ** box,” but a tube. All day long, for many months, a minia- 
ture train kept rolling through the inside of the snake, impelled 
by the pressure of the air rushing forward to fill up the vacuum in 
front of the train. Burdens of several tons’ weight were thus 
propelled onward in the easiest possible manner ; once even a lady 
consented to be shot through the narrow pipe; and once, on a 
sunny day, a weighty member of Parliament trusted his limbs into 
the body of the serpent on one side, and was safely pumped out on 
the other. This latter feat decided the fate of the pneumatic des- 
patch contrivance. ‘The resistance of official Red Tape to the 
new scheme was at once and utterly annihilated by this novel 
argumentum ad hominem, and the authorities at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand nodded their approbation. Sanction was given in high 
quarters to the experiment of pumping the mail. 

The official acknowledgment of the new idea has led to a 
result, and for the last week or two, a regiment of navvies have 
been busy excavating the ground between Euston square station 
and the North-Western post office at Camden town. ‘The immense 
labyrinth of gaspipes, sewers, electric wires, water conduits, and 
railways, which already makes subterranean London a gigantic 
city by itself, is about to be increased by another brotherhood of 
tubes, destined to pump or suck the post-office. As a commence- 
ment, the sucking system is to be brought into operation in the 
N.W. district of the metropolis; but there is no doubt that if the 
pumping of the mail be as easy as that of the weighty member of 
Parliament, it will soon be extended over the whole of London. 
The new letter tubes—which curious visitors may inspect for some 
days longer on the pavement of Eversholt street, Camden town— 
are about three feet in diameter, and of the form of a horseshoe or 
of a Greek 9. At the bottom of the two sides of the tube is a 
slight projection, which does duty as a line of rails, on which the 
carriages roll along. The latter have a board behind and in front, 
which fits into the tube, but by no means in an air-tight manner. 
It is said that this is not in the least necessary, and that it 
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the part of former schemers in 


a—————eeEEEE ‘ 
a great mistake on 
pet ber their tubes too much with 


ic railways to encum 
per ripe bolstering, which led to greater loss by friction 
than was gained in power. To allow for the inequalities of the 
tubes laid down in the north-western districts, there is more 
than half an inch space between the outer shell of the boxes and 
the inside of the iron pipe, and it is found that even with this 


margin they travel at the rate of forty miles an hour. ‘The tube 


|them strongly, either with pleasure or disgust, to any general 


principle, any law or system of thought higher than the mere 
sentiment. They dislike Blacks, for instance, and, disliking them, 
act at once upon that sentiment,—even acknowledge, as Mr. Lin- 
coln publicly did, that popular feeling being against them they 
must leave their country. The notion that men ought to do fifty 
things which they do not like to do, that there are general prin- 
ciples more important than any feeling whatever, never seems to 


js exhausted by an apparatus called a “‘ centrifugal disc,” consist- | enter their heads. Similarly, they dislike, with the instinctive 
ing of a hollow wheel, twenty-one feet in diameter and but a few | feeling of the half-educated, to think of their bodies being roughly 


inches in thickness, which in its centre literally sucks up the air 
and discharges it at the outer edge. ‘This is effected by a division of 
the dise into a number of sinall chambers, which act like so many 
fans in gathering and emitting the air. Itis a very simple and 
beautiful contrivance, which is found to work admirably, much 
more efficient and very considerably cheaper in its action than 
Otto von Guericke’s old air-pump. A small steam-engine puts 
this dise in movement to the tune of from 200 to 300 revolutions 
aminute. It requires but a short time to exhaust the air of a 
tube several miles long to a sufficient extent to propel a whole 
train of letters and parcels. Judging from the success of the 
experiments already made, the scheme bids fair to be realized 
before long on a grand scale, and produce a revolution in the 


despatch of letters as great at least as that of the introduction of | 


the penny postage. There seems no reason, indeed, why our letters 
should not be carried to us in pipes underground as well as our 
gas and our water. ‘The march of progress has already driven the 
post-bag from the wallet of the pedestrian to the back of horses, 
to the rumble of a * flying coach,” to steam-ships, and to railway 
carriages. ‘This seemed hitherto to be the last step im the career 
towards perfection ; but, to all appearance, even the locomotive 
will be put on half-pay at St. Martin’s-le-Grand on the day that 


the mail-train is superseded by the mail-pump. 
MERICANS, as a rule, are easy enough to understand They 
think exactly as the half-educated classes in England would 
think, were they deprived of the leadership of more fully trained 


minds, and invested with direct political power. Congress talks 
very much like a great London vestry, and the * people” act 





AMERICAN SENTIMENTALISM. 


very nearly as a great public meeting would, if left without recog- 
nized chiefs, and directed to devise plans for a mighty war. The 
cultivated men, who laugh at * Spread eagleism” and the twad- 


dle about the bird which ‘soars above the Alleghanies with a 
thunderbolt in its beak and an airthquake in its claws,” forget how 
popular the same opinions once were in England, how often the 
middle class repeated that ‘‘one Englishman could thrash three 


Frenchmen ;” and talked of the “ Empire on which the sun | 


never set,” and boasted of the volunteers, the * million of soldiers 
who sprang from earth at the first sound of danger to their beloved 
isle.” Even now, Lord Palmerston often draws a round of hearty 
applause by a speech which is in essence a menace of a “ war to the 
universal airth,” and the Times sings a regular ‘Io triumphe’ 
when Mr. Gladstone, with many a tug, just makes both ends 
meet. We threaten as well as the North, though our statesmen 
do not; nor are we always free from bursts of insane ferocity. 
General Wadsworth is rebuked for wild talk about desolating the 
South, but we said nearly as much just after the massacre of Cawn- 


pore, and Delhi was sentenced in official despatches, while Charles- | 


ton is only menaced in turgid newspaper leaders. But for Lord 


Palmerston, too, we should, 


as much without guides as the Americans are in their struggle ; | 
| 


and the party contest still raging while a great war goes on, raged 
once also among ourselves. 
Davis more than Fox admired Napoleon. But despite all this 
similarity there are traits in the American character which take 
Englishmen quite by surprise, which are not those of any class in 
Great Britain, or indeed of any nation in Europe. They are wholly 
American,—expressions of the new elements grafted on the old emi- 
grant character, and as such, as the special qualities which 
will hereafter govern the divergence of the American mind 
from its European original, they deserve study. of 
them may be susceptible of explanation, but as yet wemust frankly 
say we do not like them at all. 

There is a kind of sentimentalism in all American minds which 
seems to weaken their intellects, to melt them down, as it were, as 
acids do ivory. They cannot, apparently, refer things which move 


Some 


in the Crimean war, have been nearly | 


Mr. Seymour does not admire Mr. | 


handled after death, and seem unable to regulate that morbid sensi- 
| tiveness by any reference to religious or other thought. English- 
|men of the lower classes have still an excessive repugnance to the 
| anatomy laws, but they are capable of seeing that medicine cannot 
be studied without “subjects,” and therefore suffer certain classes of 
subjects to be taken without remonstrance. But Americans give 
g to the sentiment, and actually become more excited at 


| full swin 
| outrages to the dead than at cruelties perpetrated on the living. 
| Nothing moved the North like the statement that the South had 
‘buried the bodies of the men killed at Bull Run “face down- 
ward.” ‘The able correspondent of the 7'ribune, who recently de- 
scribed the battle of Sharpsburg, writes calmly enough of slaugh- 
ter, and is not overmuch concerned about the wounded, but breaks 


“into cursing because he finds that the dead are lying barefoot. 
The Southerners wanting shoes had taken them off the bodies. 
Had they taken them from living prisoners the writer would pro- 
We can comprehend the 


bably not have recorded the incident. 
annoyance, though with difficulty; but the puzzle to English minds 
is the absence of the general principle. English religious men, hold- 
ing precisely the same faithas these Northerners, would console them- 
selves at once with the thought, that whether the face were upwards 
| or downwards the soul would be unaffected. Irreligious men, on 
the other hand, would declare burial the only 
}as a sanitary measure, and the attitude a question beneath con- 
if it would ever occur to an 


important fact, 


tempt. As to the shoes, we doubt 
Englishman to murmur because living fect were protected by dead 
lis humanity would be reserved for those who 





men’s boots. 
survived, So too with the habit, which seems universal, of embalm- 
ing the dead on the field. You cannot stir in Washington without 
receiving a card from some cheap embalmer. who hopes to have 
the honoureof pickling your relatives’ bodies, that you may take 
‘Thousands of bodies are so sent home every 
A man of any other 


them home to bury. 
month, often over very distances. 
nation on earth is content to know that his son died honourably, 
to hear the mode of his death, to secure his last words of remem- 
But the 


great 


brance, and to carry out religiously his latest wishes. 
| Massachusetts farmer wants the body, the actual corpse, and finds 
a morbid relief in honouring that, and burying it near his home. 
The ancients, it is true, had that fecling, but then they sup- 
| posed the manes of the unburied man wandered unhappily 
about the world. The Mussulmans have it, now; but then 
they think that if not interred by a pathway, Gabriel when 
he comes may in too great a hurry to find them, and 
they may fail to hear the trump of the resurrection, The 
American believes nothing of all that, asserts always that the 
soul alone is important, and then in that strange and to us dis- 
What can it matter whether, 


be 


gusting manner worships the body. 
deceney being provided for, the dead are strippel or not, if the 
living need the raiment? ‘There is more cruelty in leaving a 
twnbril of wounded men unattended, than in taking all the shoes 
off a dead army ; but the Americans, humane though they usually 
are, seem unable to recognize the principle which ought to control 
the sentimental reverence for the corpse. 

How, again, except on the same theory, are Englishmen to 
account for the American treatment of women? ‘The American 
sentiment in regard to the sex is one of habitual reverence, unre- 
strained by any principle higher than the mere feeling. ‘They do 
not respect gentle women, or pleasing women, or good women, or 
beautiful women, butsimply women. Accordingly they give way 
to them everywhere for sentiment’s sake, compelling men, for in- 
stance, to give up seats they have purchased because women who 
have not purchased them wish to have them. In other words, 
they even break through the rules of commercial honesty to gratify 
The English public might, if there were no other 
ling; but if he 


BB? 


a sentiment. 
seat, condemn the man who kept a woman stan 
were so discourteous it would instinctively acknowledge that the 
| seat was his, and honesty more to be obeyed than courtesy. In war 
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time the same sentiment rules equally, with the result that might 
be anticipated. 
North quite mad. Accustomed to reverence women simply as 
such, the North feel the cold contempt with which they are treated 
as insufferably galling. We never open a Northern paper without 


some allusion to the “she fiends,” who smiled at the Federal 


soldiers, or wore suspicious colours, or declined to give up their 
These | 


forage, or waved handkerchiefs in honour of the South. 
men all want them imprisoned, or punished, or ** humbled” in some 
way, and rail at their generals for over-leniency. An Englishman 


would either hold that a woman's smiles were worth nothing unless | 


voluntary, or content himself with the proposition that civiliza- 
tion exempts women from all the consequences of war. ‘Ihe war 
which General Butler wages against the ladies of New Orleans 
seems to Englishmen lunatic as well as brutal—something not to 
The North, on the 
g, it would 


There is nothing of 


be understood, as well as not to be forgiven. 
contrary, says nothing, or even approves ; sympathizin 
seem, in the attorney’s childish irritation. 
ordinary brutality, no sexual clement entering into this hostility. 
On the contrary, we doubt if a case of outrage has been proved 
against the North, except, possibly, in cases where the victims 
were mulattoes. It is, like the morbid idea of the sanctity of 
corpses, only a sentiment allowed full range, without any control 
from the intellectual power. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON PROVIDENCE. 

AR. Gladstone was possessed, in his address to the people of 
N Middlesborough, with something of the spirit of a political 
Paley. He extended the kind of argument which the old Arch- 
deacon of Carlisle first applied with so much neatness to the 


illustration of natural theology, to the illustration of political | 


theology—that is, to the discovery of a supernatural adaptation of 
means to semi-political or economical ends. 
Paley was of this kind:—The lungs of an unborn child, for 
instance, are fitted for inflation by the air, and for no other 
discoverable organic purpose,—the air is adapted to inflate 
them,—but the lungs and the atmosphere, though made to 
fit each other, stand apart, and have no apparent chance 
of meeting; neither in the unborn organism nor in the 
atmosphere is there any reciprocal knowledge or desire of the 
other which could bring the two into connection; and there- 
fore the mutual adaptation of the two, while yet distant from 
each other, and the subsequent execution of the movement that 
brings them into living co-operation, must be referred to some 


The argunent of 


mind and purpose, not in either, but commanding the field of both. 


Mr. Gladstone applies the same species of reasoning to the political 
g I 

world, and gives us two examples of it. The principle of free-trade, 

he says, which England recently introduced gave an enormous 


extension to the industry and commerce of the earth. We left off 


trying to do indifferently what other nations had means of doing | 


well, and concentrated our energies on doing well what other 


nations could only do indifferently, and the consequence was that | 
a ) 
the number of exchanges made in the world was enormously mul- 


tiplied. 
discovered in California and Australia which have poured forth a 
full river of precious metals upon Europe. 


Exactly at the same date those rich mines of gold were 


The free-trade move- 


ment, which gave the impulse to commerce and multiplied so enor- | 
mously the transactions of the world, never anticipated nor even | 


formed a wish for the new gold; the buried gold, of course, knew 
nothing of the free-trade movement, nor of the wants that it 
would bring with it ; and yet each of these was nearly essential to 
the other; the gold would have been a danger and an embarrass- 


ment without the commeree—the commerce straitened and irregu- | 


larly developed without the gold ;—hence the purpose which made 
the one discovery just fit into the other, and which was not in 
either of them, must have been watching over both,—must have 
Mr. Glad- 
stone's other illustration is this :—Just as the forests of Northern 
Europe are being so far exhausted that it becomes difficult and 
dear to procure wood on any enormous scale,—for shipbuilding, for 


been the vigilant purpose of a political Providence. 


example, or other locomotive machines,—just at this time iron is | 


found to be a far more powerful instrument for all such purposes than 
wood ; and the want which the deficiency of wood creates, iron, which 
is very plentiful in these islands, fills up in the very nick of time. 
Here, again, the iron was not prompted to sl.ow its powers by any 


knowledge of the failure of the wood; and the failing forests of | 


Europe gave no hint of the dawn of an iron régime; and hence 


The women of the South drive the men of the | 


| the power which connected so closely the decline of the one mate 
rial with the wonderful extension of the uses of the other 
have been that of a political Providence. 


| Such is, as we understand it, Mr. Gladstone's argument, No 


must 





| one can hold more strongly than we do the faith in a righteous 
Ruler of the world and a wise Providence of nations: but we con 
fess, the particular reasoning strikes us as hazardous, not t 


ee ed . ~ oF 
fanciful, in the extreme. The force of Paley’s reasoning 


lay in 
_ the intellectual connection of two natural powers, such as 


a lung 
and an atmosphere, the one of which would be absolutely useless 
ood 
or evil breath, they could have no purpose at all wi/hout an aymo- 


without the other. Whether human lungs were to result in o 
g 


sphere; and, intellectually at least, the former must have be N pre= 
pared for the latter. 
| the argument depends on the purpose answered by the political coin. 


But, in Mr. Gladstone's case, all the point of 


cidence, and unless that purpose be clearly and manifestly a great 


| gain for the human race, our faith in Providence ci receive no 
additional strength from it, though we may acquiesce in it 


’ 

| as in any other fact, simply because it is a fact, as the highest result 
which Divine goodness could educe at the moment. Now, put the 

| case that the gold had not been discovered, and that the result of 
the want of small coinage had been to check gradually the hoard- 

| ing propensities of the Eastern nations, and to develop a more com- 
| plete paper currency in the Western, should we not have found this 
quite as beneficent a result as the other? Put the case that the ap- 
| plication of iron to steamships had not been discovered, and that the 
| result had been to create ademand for Hungarianand Danubian tim- 
ber, that had given a sudden impulse to the resources of those half 

| barbarous countries,—should we not have found this quite as bene- 


ficent a result as the other ? 


if a private man who has just had an 
offer of a lucrative partnership on condition he can find capital, 
at that moment receives from an unexpected legacy the requisite 
| capital, no doubt he holds, and truly, that the coincidence 
is providential; but he would be very rash to say in what 
| sense providential, without a full consideration of his own 
character and the directions in which it needs discipline or de- 
It may be a providential opportunity of testing 





velopment. 
his strength to resist the offer; it may be a providential induce- 
| ment to accept it, but only as opening the way for calamitous 
| failure in life as the best discipline he can undergo ; it may issue 





| in a general degradation of his character, and then—though we 
| should not still deny the providential purpose involved—it would cer- 
| tainly be no additional help towards understanding the purposes of 
Providence. So, again, we do not doubt that this coincidence between 
the gold discoveries and the freedom of commerce, or this coin- 
cidence between the increasing scarcity of timber and the increas- 
ing utility of iron, are both providential ; but it is almost impossible, 
we think, to assert that they are of a kind inaterially to strengthen 
our faith in Providence, by revealing any new or higher purpose. 





The acceptance by France of the coup dctat and the Empire, 
which destroyed the Revolution, was certainly as important, 
link in the development of 
Without the km- 
peror, and the deathlike order of the Empire, French commerce 


perhaps a much more important 
European commerce than the gold discoveries. 


would probably have declined, and would certainly not have been 
so soon thrown open. Shall we call the Emperor a living and 
speaking argument for the political designs of God--or rather 
accept him in silence and submission as a mystery, only appa- 
rently inconsistent with the righteous government of the world? 

The truth appears to us to be, that we can only safely speak of 
an illustration of political theology, when a great end is consum- 
‘1aated by more than human wisdom, which raises distinetly the 
level of human character in the great family of nations,—which 
fulfils a purpose that we know to be amongst the noblest with which 
When Italy, led by a hundred threa:ls of con- 
verging destiny, is penetrated once more by a national life and a 


| God inspires us. 


high self-sacrificing, self-restraining purpose, then we can bow 
before the solemn will which manifests itself in the protection of 
But 
where the evidence of a clear Divine purpose is wanting, we do not 
think that the mere adjustment of political events to secure the mate- 
rial well-being of man, can ever bear the strain of such intellectual use 
as that to which Mr. Gladstone has put it. Having faith in Pro- 
| vidence, we accept all its dispensations as right, but we feel wholly 
unable to assert that the new gold was discovered in 1851 
to aid the free-trade movement, or that new uses 

invented to prevent the mischief 


human freedom and the assertion of human brotherhvod. 


| 


order 
iron were 


in 


| for in order 
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which might otherwise have arisen from the scarcity of ! 
phic eS © 
wood, In truth, it is sometimes easier to recognise clearly the 


hand of God in obstructions and disasters than in convenient 
coincidences. | : 

dential than the Australian gold discoveries ; 
cotton cultivation, if it be followed by the collapse of slavery, 
will seem far more distinctly providential than the happy 
ingenuity of Arkwright. 
ore clearly when running counter to the inventions of man than 


God's personal agency defines itself 


m 
when winding through them. 
stretched out arm” hade the Israclites arise from their abject life 


He who * with a mighty hand and 


of Egyptian bondage and servile comfort, was far more distinctly 
yisible than He who spoke through the settled institutions of Jewish 
law and custom. The ery for a clear manifestation of God is 
generally answered, when answered at all, with little respect to 
human convenience ; not in providing convenient currencies for 
nations or cheap materials for ship-builders comes the awful 
answer to that cry ; but rather in such events as the Jewish prophet 
conceived when he said, * /ty terrible things in righteousness wilt 
thou answer us, O God, thou that 


Is of the earth, and of them that are afar off upon the seas.” 


art the confidence of all the 


ent 


A STORY OF THE EMPIRE, 
[From our SpectaL Corresronveny. } 
London, 1Ath October, 1862. 
I beg to call the attention of your readers to the following ex- 
traordinary document, which will probably never appear in the 


French newspapers, and which, | have every reason to think, will 


find its way to the British public exclusively through the Spectator. 

For the elucidation of this document, I must state at once that 
M. Billault, a member of the Cabinet, without office at the pre- 
sent moment, did not always hold the same opinions as he does 
now. At the time when he was a conspicuous Liberal, and was 
even known to entertain views bordering on Socialism, he had a 
friend to whom he unveiled his ininost thoughts respecting the 
present Emperor of the French. The friend in question, who 
seems not to consider himself bound to diplomatic secrecy, was M. 
Sandon, a solicitor-general of the court of Dijon, in 1848. 

Having said thus much, 1 proceed with the matter. 

The legal document in question, which 1 have before me, and 
must give in its dry, technical form, is a 
Sandon for leave to prosecute M. Billault, a member of the Cabinet 
It sets forth the rounds 


demand addressed by M. 


without office. on which the demand is 
based, in a memorial forming part of it, and presented to the 
Senate. 

Ilere it is. 

* Messicurs les Sénateurs,—After being arrested fourteen times 
in the space of two years ; 
Billault, Minister of the Interior, judging in his own cause ; 
in compliance with his desire when he was a member of the Cabinet 


without office—after seeing, fifteen months ago, twenty-seven 


gendarmes invading my house, at five o'clock in the morning, for | 


the purpose of arresting me and hurrying me off to Paris, in virtue 


of a telegraphic despatch sent to the prefect —after seeing the | 


department I live in struck with amazement and my own family 
struck with 


startled from her bed and fainting in the arms of the gendarmes— 


terror—after secing my mother, an aged woman, 
after seeing her suffering, in consequence of her alarm, from a 
paralysis of the le: 
of the heart of a dangerous character combined with a most pain- 
ful difficulty of utterance—after being, on the 6th of April last, 
thrown into a dungeon and confined as a madman for eleven days 
first 
and twenty days, the second time for sixty-four days, and then 
discharged out of custody on the 19th of August, 1861, proceed- 


—after being twice incarcerated at Mazas, the time for two 


Ings against me having been stayed for want of any evidence 


whatever,—finally, after being arrested, on the 12th of June, 
(though, on a written invitation of M. Billault, transmitted to 
me through the Sub-Prefect of Aubusson, I had meanwhile gone 
to Paris, where M. Billault himself had, in his own study, Rue St. 
Arnaud, given me the strongest personal assurances that T should 
not be again molested), simply because I declined to follow his ad- 
Vice—afterundergoing erucl suffer ings, and being violently menaced 
in case I should dare so much as to complain, [ began to think 
that the physician they called in to ascertain my mental condition 
and to specify the particular nature of my madness, was probably in 
the right when he said to me, * In my opinion, you are completely 


The Irish famine seems to us more distinctly provi- | 
the collapse of the | 
! 


first, in pursuance of the orders of M. | 
then, | 


¥ and arm, moreover from a constant palpitation | 


mad, and your madness consists in believing that, under the pre- 
| sent Government, any man would be permitted to make good his 
| grievances against a minister.’ 

* Under these circumstances, and in this state of mind, I, on the 
Lith of September last, wrote to M. Billault, requesting him to 
| desist from any further persecution of me, and at the same time 
apprising him that it was my intention to go to Paris for the 
I told him that, 
my life being blameless and my conduct so little obnoxious to any 


sake of residing there and practising as a lawyer. 


police interference, that I got off with merely a month's imprison - 
ment, even in December, 1851, [this is an allusion to the coup 


d'etat, which made it so diflicult 


for any independent man 
to escape imprisonment], I saw no reason why I should 
not be allowed to stay in Paris. I added, that there were 


in that city about 30,000 workmen—masons, house-painters, 
master builders—all of them born in my department, and that I 
was consulted, even at this distance from Paris, by many of them, 
| Whether because they know me personally, or because they are 
acquainted with my name, my father having been the legal ad- 
viser of thar fathers, and my grandfather the legal adviser of 
their grancfathers. 

| of post to this effeet : 
| 

come up te 


M. Billault had an answer sent me by return 
‘Tam directed to inform you that, if you 
Paris, you will be arrested. It is absolutely re- 
| quired that you shall remain at your mother’s house, far from 
| Paris. 

| history, 


‘There you may bestow your time upon the study of law, 
literature, This you are permitted to do (on vous le 
| perne t).’ 

* Tow very kind! Twas amazed. I could not bring myself to 
| believe that this was a time when a man might be doomed to reside 
in a particular place, according to the will and pleasure of a 
| minister. 


* Therefore, I thought fit to apply to the Emperor, and to bring 


so monstrous a fact under his notice. 
| 


the 30th of September. 


received any answer. 


My application was dated 
On the 30th of October I had not yet 


I then addressed a second memorial to the 


Emperor, copies of which were forwarded by me to all the minis- 


At last, on 
came from the ‘ Cabinet de ’Em- 


ters, also to MM. Baroche, ‘Troplong, and De Morny. 
the 10th of November, an answe* 
pereur.’ It was signed * Sacaley,’ and couched in the following 
terms :—‘ Sir, | have the honour to inform you, in obedience to 


the orders of the Emperor, that he has received the two memorials 


| you addressed to him with a view to obtain leave to come and 
reside in Paris. They have heen forwarded to his Excellency the 
Minister of the Interior, who will let you know his decision.’ 

** | then wrote to the Minister of the Interior, requesting him to 
let me know his decision as soon as possible. ‘The answer reached 
me on the 24th of November. It 
by the Minister of the Interior to inform you that he is too busy 


Ile has instructed the prefect of police 


ran thus :—‘ Sir, I am directed 


to grant you an audience. 
to receive you, and to send him afterwards a report, according to 
| which he will come to a determination,’ 

“It was not an interview with the Prefect of Police I wanted, 
The Prefect of Police had 
lime; nor was this necessary to enable him to judge of the illegality 
Not only was such an interview 


Hlad 


he indulged in counsels, threats, or proposals of a nature to be 


it was a decision. no business to see 
| of the measure I complained of. 
perfectly useless, but it might have turned out dangerous. 


overlooked by me, my wounds might have been again made to bleed , 

* Such being the ease, L cannot go to Paris. My family would 
I am not myself bold enough 
but I do fear the 
with a feeling 


not allow me to take so rash a step. 
to attempt it. 1 fear neither exile nor poverty ; 
eolls of Mazas, and the cells of Bicétre inspire me 
of horror. IT should not like, 
| have little doubt that this would after a while be my fate were I 


of course, to die a madman, and I 
confined in Bicétre, or even in Mazas. 

“In thus applying to you, I trust | have nothing to apprehend. 
You will assuredly know how to cause the authority, independence, 
and dignity of the powers entrusted to you to be respected, 

* You must already have observed that, whilst speaking to you 
of the sufferings I went through, I have avoided mentioning the 
cause of them. I intend to submit it to the appreciation of the 
Council of the Order of Advocates when I demand my admission to 
the Paris bar. ‘There, M. Billault, in’ the 
family council, invested with an incontestable moral authosity, will 


presence of a sort of 


have the finest possible opportunity to justify himself, should he 


choose to avail himself of it. 
‘I hope that M. Billault, who keeps me here heartbroken, 
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overwhelmed with threats, will not think proper to defame me 
before you whilst absent. ‘This would eall to mind the conduct of 
that ancient emperor who, vexed at not being able to nonplus his 
contradictor, had the tongue of the unfortunate man cut off, and 
then proceeded to argue against him. 

‘Should you desire me to reveal the cause of the ill-usage of 
which I have been the victim, I will tell you all and will hand over 
to you the documents in support of my statement.” 


‘These are M. Sandon’s grievances, as unfolded by himself. So 
strange are the facts alleged that they are hardly credible. At 
any rate, the case is one deserving of careful examination. I am 


told that the legal adviser of M. Sandon is M. Hippolyte Duboy, 
a distinguished barrister attached to the “ Conseil d'Etat,” and, 
moreover, a man than whom no one stands higher in the estima- 
tion of the liberal party. It remains to be seen whether the whole 
matter will be duly sifted. This entirely depends upon the ** Con- 
seil d’Etat,” the formal authorization of which is requisite for the 
prosecution of any public functionary, according to the provisions 
of the law of the 22 Trimaire an XVIII. It is to be observed 
that the right both to appoint and to dismiss the members of the 
* Conseil d’Etat ” rests with the Emperor—a happy contrivance, 
the drift of which is to prevent the Government agents from being 
found at fault so long as it is the pleasure of the Emperor that they 
should be held faultless. 

If, in the case alluded to, no arbitrary orders have been issued ; 
if M. Sandon’s grievances are nothing more *t:an fantastic crea- 
tions of his mind; if the fact of his having been arrested four- 
teen times under a ludicrous pretext or under no pretext at all is 
a mere dream; if the letters quoted by him and which he 
volunteers to produce are together imaginary ; if there never was 
any cause which might have induced M. Billault to get his quondam 
friend and confidant out of the way,—why M. Billault is more 
interested than any one else to respond to M. Sandon’s appeal, and 
to clear himself of anything like suspicion. Yet, rumour says 
that, immediately after his addressing his demand to the ** Conseil 
d’Etat,” M. Sandon has again been arrested ! 

What then? Is personal liberty now-a-days to be dealt with in 
the same off-hand, unceremonious manner in which it used to be 
dealt with in the good old times? Is France to pass anew under 
the yoke she shook off in 1789? Is the amiable system of lettres 
de cachets to be revived, and is another M. de la Vrillitre to put 
that system into full operation? If so, history will have to con- 
fess that our ancestors, in storming and pulling down the Bastille, 


took a most unnecessary trouble. A FREEMAN. 





MY LONG VACATION RAMBLE. 
[From our SpectAL CorRESPONDENT. ] 
Sept. 30, 1862. 
Amonast the many awkward facts which the ‘Turks in Europe 
have to look in the face and deal with speedily, there is one which 
seems specially threatening. ‘They have no class of educated men. 
* Some remedy must be found for this,” say their friends, -** things 
cannot go on as they are. ‘The body of your people may be, we be- 
lieve they are, sound and honest as times go, superior indeed in all 
essentials to the other races who are mixed up with them, but this 
” Steamboats, telegraphs, rail- 
The great tide of modern 


will not avail you much longer 
ways, have invaded ‘Turkey already. 
material civilization is flooding in upon the East, with its restless, 
unmanageable eddies and waves, which have sapped, and are sap- 
ping, the foundations, and overwhelming the roof trees, of stronger 
political edifices than that of the Sublime Porte. If you ‘Turks 
cannot control and manage the tide, it will very soon drown you. 
Now where are your men to do this? You have just now Fuad 


not have an educated class of ‘Turks, and you cannot stop the 
deluge ; so you had better stand back and let it sWeep over th . 
as soon as may be, and look out for something to follow, - 

I believe that this dispute does touch the very heart of the 
Eastern question, for it goes to the root of their social life : and on 
answer to it must depend, in great part, upon the future e 
their “ peculiar institution”—the harem. For, alas the day! the 
harem is the place of education for Turkish boys of the Upper 
classes. And how ean it be helped? The boys must be with the 
women for the first years of their lives, and the women must be in 
the harems. We need not believe all the stories which are current 
about the abominations of these places. It is quite likely that the 
number of child-murders and other atrocities, which one hears of 
on all sides, may be exaggerated. But where there is a part of 
every rich man’s house into which the police cannot enter, Which 
is to all intents beyond the reach of the law—in which the inmates 
all of one sex, are confined, with no connection with the outer 
world, and no occupations or interests whatever except food and 
dress (they are not even allowed to attend mosque)—one can hardly 
be startled by anything which one may be told of what is done in 
them; and it is impossible to conceive a more utterly enervating 
and demoralizing place for a boy to be brought up in. There i 
nothing in Turkey answering to the great schools, colleges, and 
universities of Western Europe. ‘There is no healthy home life to 
substitute for them. The harem is the place of education, and, 
with very rare exception, the boys come out of its atmosphere 
utterly unfitted for any useful active life. 

This is the great difficulty of the Turks in Europe. If they 
could break the neck of it the others need not frighten them ; and 
so the best of them feel, and are doing something towards mecting 
the difficulty. Many Turks are setting the example of taking 
only one wife, and of living with her in their own houses as the 
men of Christian nations do. A few have done away with the 
separate system, so far as they themselves are concerned, and their 
harems are so only in name. ‘They encourage foreign ladies to call 
on their wives, and would gladly go further. Some of them have 
even tried taking their wives with them into public ; but this has 
The women 


been premature. ‘The nation will not stand it yet. 


themselves object. ‘The few who feel the degradation of their pre- 


sent lives, and are anxious to help their husbands in getting rid of 
it, are looked upon with so much suspicion that they dare not 
move on so fast. Ilonest female conservatism has taken fright, and 
combines with vice, sloth, and jealousy, to keep things as they 
are. However, the women will come round fast enough if the men 
are only in earnest. ‘They get all their outer-world notions from 
the men, and as soon as the men will say, ‘* We wish you to live with 
us as the Giaours’ wives live with them,” the thing will be done. 

I may say, then, from what I have myself seen and heard, that a 
serious attempt is being made by the Turks—few in number, cer- 
tainly, at present, but strong in position and character—to break 
the chain of their old customs, especially this of the harem, and to 
conform outwardly to Western habits and manners. This is being 
done mainly for political reasons, and if nothing more enters into 
the movement will probably fail; for, in spite of the great changes 
which have taken place in ‘Turkey in Europe of late years, there 
is a tremendous power of passive resistance and hatred of all change 
amongst the people, which no motives of expedicney will be able 
to break through. It will take something deeper than political 
expediency to do that. Is there the sign of any such power above 
the horizon ? 

Well, Sir, of course my opinion is worth very little. A fort- 
night’s residence in a country, whatever opportunities one may 
have had, and however one may have tried and desired to use 





Pasha, and three or four other able men, and reasonably honest, 
who understand their time, and are guiding your affairs well. Be- | 
sides them you have a few dozen men—we can count them on our 
fingers—who have educated themselves decently, and who may | 
possibly prove fit for the highest places. But that is doubtful, and | 
for all minor offices, executive, administrative, judicial, you have | 
no competent men at all, The places are abominably filled, and | 
for one ‘Turk who is able to fill them even thus badly you have to 
employ ten foreigners, generally renegades. ‘This is what Turkish 
patriots have to look to. You must find a elass of men capable of 
dealing, with this modern deluge, or you will have to move out of 
Europe, all we can say or do to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The facts are 


patent enough, but the remedy! ‘That is all moonshine. You cax- 


All very true, say the enemies of the Turks. 


them, cannot be of much use in judging questions of this kind. 
Take my impressions, then, for what they are worth, at any rate 
they are honest, and the result of the best observation of a deeply 
Islamism as a religious faith is all but gone 
Up to 1856 the ‘Turks still a 
dominant and persecuting race, and Islamism a persecuting creed. 


interested spectator, 
in Turkey in Europe. were 
Since the Hatti humayoun, which was, perhaps, the most import- 
ant result of the Crimean war, there has been nominally absolute 
religious toleration—actually something very nearly approaching 
to it—in Turkey in Euroye. 
and the consequence of this method of propagation was that 


Islamism was spread by the sword, 


| large layers of the population were only nominally converted. 


These have never since bcen either Moslem or Christians but a 
bad mixture of the two. Since 1856 this has hecome more and 
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more apparent. I will only mention one fact bearing on the point, 
though I heard many. An American missionary traveller in a part 
f Roumelia not very far from Constantinople found the people, 
though nominally ‘Turks, yet with many Christian practices and 
traditions, 
till lately kept secret. Phey . . 
further profession of Christianity, or to give up their Moslem pro- 
fession, but were anxious that he should read the Bible to them. 


to which they were much attached, but which they had 
They did not seem inclined to make any 


lition of it. He did so; and afterwards parties of them would 
adit : 

me to the Bosphorus to his house to hear him read, and, I 
come 


believe, do so still. It is a curious story to hear of bodies of men 


sitting to hear the old Book read, and weeping and going away. | 


It takes one back to the finding of the Book of the Law in Josiah’s 
day. Amongst the Turks proper there is only one article of 
Islamism which is held with any strength, and that is the hatred 
of any approach to image-worship. In this they are fanaties still. 
‘Thirty years ago the then Sultan nearly caused a revolution by 
having his likeness put on coin, The issue was called in, and to 
this day there is nothing but a cipher on the piastres and other 
The rest of their faith sits very lightly on them, 
There 


a strong feeling of patriotism amongst the people (though it, 


Turkish coin. 
and ismuch more of a political than a religious garment. 
is 
and all else that is noble, seems to have died out amongst the 
insignificant upper class, if one may speak of sucha thing here)—a 
sig ) 

patriotism of race more than of country ; and it is this, and not 
their faith, which is holding the present state of things together. 


Now, I am not going to tell you, Sir, that the Turks in Europe | 


are about to be converted to Christianity. I only say that Islam- 
ism is all but dead on our continent ; that the most able and far- 
seeing of the ‘Turks see and feel this more and more every day 
themselves; that they are themselves adopting, and are trying to 
introduce, practices and habits which are utterly inconsistent with 
their old creed ; that they have, in fact, already virtually aban- 
doned it. “ We must have a civilization,” the best men amongst 
them say; “but what we want is a Turkish civilization, and not a 
Yes ; but on what 


terms is such a civilization possible for you? Well, Sir, I am old- 


French, or Russian, or English civilization.” 


fashioned enough to believe myself that the Christian faith is the 
only possible civilizer of mankind. The only civilization which 
has reached the East—the outside civilization of steam, gas, and 
the like--will do nothing but destroy, unless you have something 
What is the good of sending messages 


of 


carrying cowards and scoundrels about at the rate of fifty miles 


stronger to graft it upon. 
half round the world in a few seconds, if the messages are lies ; 


an hour; of forging instruments of fearful power for the hands of 
the oppressors of the earth ? Not much will come of this kind of 
civilization alone for any nation ; and, as for these poor ‘Turks, it 
is powerful enough to blow them up altogether, and that is all it 
will do for them. 

When one stands in Great Sophia, and sees the defaced crosses, 
aud the names of Mahomet and his successors, on huge ugly green 
sign-boards, hanging in the most prominent places of the noblest 
church of the Kast, it is diflieult not to feel something of the 
Crusading spirit. 
to-morrow, I doubt whether it would not be a misfortune for the 


world. We should not only be expelling the best race of the 


country, but they would retire into Asia sullen and resentful, hating 


the West and its faith more than ever. Islamism would gain new 
life from the reaction which would take place ; for the Turks will 
not go without making a strong fight, and ‘Turkey in Europe 
would be left: to a riff-raff of nominal Christians, with more than 


1 


| the vices 


al 


and none of the 
It would be a far higher and nobler triumph for Chris- 
tendom to see the ‘Turks restoring the crosses and taking down the 


redeeming virtues of their late 
lnasters, 
sign-boards. ‘That sooner or later they will become Christians I 
have no sort of doubt whatever, after seeing them; for they are too 
No nation can go on long without a 
Modern Greeks 
may regret their old Paganism-—here they say seriously that many 
but 
erumble away beneath him, it must be 


strong a race to disappear. 
faith, and there is none other for them to turn to. 
of them openly avow it; for a Turk who finds Islamism 
Christianity or nothing. 
The greatest obstacle to the conversion of Turkey will be the 
degradation of the 
tremendous obstacl 


subject Christian races. It is, no doubt, a 


e, but there have been tremendous obstacles 


before now which have been cleared by weaker people. 
I dar say T shall seem lunatic to you, Sir, though I know it will 


They had not heard it for generations, but had preserved the tra- | 


But, if the Turks were swept out of Europe | 


not be because you think the Christian faith is itself pretty well 
used up, and ought to be thinking of getting itself carried out 
But if you 
had been living for a fortnight on the Bosphorus, you could not 


and buried decently, instead of making new conquests. 


help wishing well to the old ‘Turks any more than I, and I don’t 
believe you, any more than I, could by any ingenuity find out what 
good to wish them, except speedy conversion. With that all reforms 
will follow rapidly enough, 

If you are not thoroughly outraged by these later productions 
of mine I will promise to avoid the Eastern question proper, and 
will try to give you something more amusing next week. M ean- 
while, believe me ever faithfully yours, 

Vacuus Viarog. 
‘ — 
THE LAMBETH LIBRARY, 
To tur Eprror or tur * Specraror.” 
Sin,—The elevation of a new Primate to the See of Canterbury 
appears to me no unfitting occasion for directing attention to a 


subject which, though I fear it will not awaken the same interest 
as the question of episcopal emoluments and qualifications, is 
nevertheless a matter of public concern, and has a special import- 
| ance to the world of letters. Among the possessions of the See of 
Canterbury is a venerable library, containing besides the archie- 
piscopal registers, some hundreds of volumes of manuscripts, some 
of which are of very high antiquity, and almost all of great value 
The attention 


and interest, chiefly in relation to English history. 
| bestowed upon these treasures by official custodians has varied con- 
siderably, according to the taste and inclination of the prelate for 


the time being. In former days they have been consigned to the 
keeping of able antiquaries like Dr. Maitland, and catalogued by 
Dr. ‘Todd, who also knew and aided thé requirements of the 


scholar, I do not wish to cast any reflection on the venerable 


prelate just deceased ; it is impossible that every archbishop should 


have equally at heart all the great interests committed to him, 
Archbishop 


and manuscripts were not the particular care of 
| Sumner. 
| I shall say nothing, for that best of all reasons, that I do not 
I have no doubt the gentleman in question was in 


Ile appointed a librarian, indeed, of whose qualifications 


| know them, 
}every way highly respectable ; but he was unknown to letters, and 
| was seldom at the library. Whenever access was desired to the 

manuscripts, referenee had always to be made to the Archbishop's 
| sceretary. Of this gentleman, too, 1 would speak with all possible 


respect; indeed, as his ordinary duties had relation to affairs of 


business and not of letters, one could not help feeling it a sort of 
condescension on his part to fetch a volume or a manuscript for a 
literary inquirer. 

But even the secretary was not always at his post; and if 


he was, application had to be made to him in the first place in 


writing. ‘To this in due course came a printed answer, informing 


the stulent that * the ordinary days of attendance at the Lambeth 


Library are the first and third Mondays in each month, except 
long vacation.” ‘The time of each yisit to the library , 
even under these 
with the secretary; and though I will say that that gentleman 
was obliging occasionally to appoint 
}than the — first third Mondays of the 
could not but fecl this was rather of the nature 
| Finally, after all preliminaries were got over, you sat down to 


during th 
restrictions, had to be arranged beforehand 
other 


enough days 


and mouth, one 


of a favour. 


| your work, not ina comfortable reading-room intended for writing 
!ancd taking notes in, but in a draughty window corner of a small 
room, Where you were seated on a erazy high stool, ill adapted to the 
level of the desk opposite, with some muddy ink and a couple of 
had pens beside you, which, if you had not brought your own, 
were sure to drive you to the verge of madness. 
It is to be hoped, now that manuscript literature begins to be 
more appreciated than it used to be, that the new Archbishop will 
see fit to make some better arrangements for the wants of literary 


students. As to his views on Church questions I will say 


nothing, except that I trust they will not interfere with 
the freest access being given for literary purposes; for the 
first time I visitel Lambeth Library I had just the 
slightest hint conveyed to me that perfect freedom of inquiry 


might be dangerous. The Archbishop's secretary hope.t I was not 
going to publish a narrative of a monkish miracle ; his Grace did 
not like the publication of such fables. ‘ You sce, Sir,” added the 
secretary, apologetically, “we ought to be cautious. Unitarians 


and Socinians have made very had use of our minuscripts, and mis- 
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9? 


quoted them dreadfully! 
so when the documents are in the Archbishop's keeping. 
to say, he did not inquire my opinion on any one of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. JAMES GAIRPNER. 


” Strange 


GARIBALDI'S ARREST. 


[Tue annexed paragraphs are extracted from a private letter ad- 
dressed by an English artist to an officer of distinction in London. 
They offer a perfect answer to the charge against the Royal troops 
of insulting Garibaldi :—] 

28, Santa Lucia, Naples, Sept. 28, 1862. 

I am afraid you have thought for not 
writing oftener ; if so, I beg you will dismiss the idea, I have been 
so hard worked that when I sat down to write of an evening I 
could not hold up, but droppe:l off to sleep I duly received the 
Spectator, for which I give you many thanks, It was a great com- 
fort. Since leaving Taormina I have been in Scylla and Aspro- 
monte. ‘The story of Garibaldi is very interesting. When wounded | 
in Aspromonte the Garibaldini mace a litter of chesnut boughs, | 
and covered it with soft grass. Ile was laid upon this, and two 
Garibaldini stood one on each side with a large bough to shield him 
from the sun ; and in this way he was carried in silence to Seylla. 
When he arrived at Scylla, in the piazza he sat up, and said to the 
crowd, ‘* People, you see the man who was with you in °60; it is 
nothing, it is nothing.” Ie then lit a cigar, and quietly smoking 
was carried to the shore. His legs were covered with a large cloak, 
and his wound covered with ice. ‘The people of Scylla, when they 
heard he was coming and wounded, selected a large house for his 
convenience, and in less than half an hour it was beautifully 
furnished, everybody bringing something ; but he was not allowed 
to enter it. He was carried (always by his own men) to the sea 
shore, and put on the ground in the shade. His son Menotti sat at 
the foot of the litter looking into his father’s face, and began to 
give way to some bitter expressions, when Garibaldi stopped him 
and said, ‘* Menotti, Menotti, are you your father’s son ?” The 
Garibaldini by some strange impulse knelt on the ground before 
him (there were eight hundred of them) ; the troops encircled 
them, though at some little distance. Garibaldi was treated with 
the greatest respect ; Pallavicino always spoke to him uncovered, 
and with his hand at the sajute. When he (Garibaldi) was 
carried on board the launch, he said to the Garibaldini, ‘+ Brothers, 
we shall be together again before long.” The Garibaldini set up 
a tremendous shout of “ Viva Garibaldi! morte !” 
Garibaldi waved his hand, and was carried on board the Duca di 
Genova. Naples seems deserted; nearly all those 1 know are absent. 

‘The social condition of Calabria is curious. I was sitting one 
day after dinner at the window of the Albergo at Seylla, when I 
saw a number of boys playing at soldiers. A man went to one of 
the boys, who carried a large stick, and violently wrested it out of 
his hand; another man came, and in turn wrested! it from his hand, 
and gave him a dreadful blow, laying open the whole side of his 
head. 
ing a knife, stuck it through the other's neck. 
away covered with blood. No police came, and there was no dis- 
turbance about it., The boys went on playing, and in five minutes 
nobody could have imagined that anything had happened. I am 
told that it is an every-day occurrence, frequently ending in death. 

PAOLO. 


me negligent 


Roma o 


The wounded man staggered for a moment, and then, draw- 
‘They were both led 





at 
fine Arts. 
~ Da 

THE EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART ON LOAN AT 

THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 

Tuovaeu rather late in the day to say anything about the Exhibi- 
tion at the South Kensington Museum, it must not, for that rea- 
son be entirely passed over, The length and breadth of the land 
have been ransacked in order to bring together the present collec- 
tion—a collection which for yariety, fullness, beauty, and interest, 
has, perhaps, never before been witnessed in England. With 
scarcely an exception, the applications of the Committee for loans 
have been successful. With commendable public spirit and liberality 
the owners of these art treasures have lent them for public tempo- 
rary exhibition. The list of contributors, headed by the Sovereign 
herself, is of considerable extent, and includes the names of people 


[ replied, ‘It was very bold in them to do ! 





of all grades, from peer to publisher. The Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, the Deans and Chapters of the principal Cathe- 
drals, the London Companies, and the Corporations of most of the 
chief provincial towns, have all worthily contributed to the show. 
So vast are the stores that the descriptive catalogue, though it has 
enumerated above 5,000 articles, is still not complete. This is 


the day for great exhibitions, but that at South Kensington has 


: ‘ , ; at 
least two great advantages over its gigantic neighbour, 


it can he 
seen without fatigue, and is of far more equal excellence, beine 
fully as remarkable for quality as it is for quantity. : 


Amidst such a bewildering display of decorative art it is diffiey); 
to know what to select for special notice, but probably few easn: 
will supply greater matter of interest than that which contains gy 
assortment of finger-rings of all countries and periods, andof every 
variety of material. A very interesting chapter might be writtey 


on rings by those conversant with such matters. Here are FE, ¥p- 


| tian and Pheenician, Merovingian and Roman rings, some of thy 


attached to them, 
a whistle. Of later times, there are examples 


latter having keys while others are so con. 
structed as to form 
th or 


the 


with recesses for poison, or set with wolf's t: adorned with 
Niello Papal and 


other rings are of a size so great as to render Falstafi’s assertion 


rude portraits in work. Some of 
that at one time he could have crept into an alderman’s thy 
¢, a matter of almost easy credibility. 
adornment of this kind, of massive copper, gilt and set with agate. 
In 


contrast with this formidable ornament are some light and delicay 


inh. 
rin One enormous personal 
weighs no less than thirteen ounces four pennyweights! 
* gimmel” rings of gold—wedding rings bearing the device of two 


* chancons” or 


T 


hands clasped, and silver betrothal rings with 
** posies” engraved on the inner border. ‘These remind one agai 
of Shakspeare—‘* You are full of pretty answers,” says Jaques 4 
Orlando—* have you not been acquainted with goldsmiths’ wives 
and conned them out of rings ?” 
plesir’—and * whyll hart is myn yt sckall be thyne,” are among 


** Amour merci” —* C’est mon 


the inscriptions in old French and English, to be found graven oy 
these love-tokens. ‘The display of ecclesiastical vestments and 
embroideries is extremely rich, and goes far to show the high piteh 
to which artistic needlework was at one time carried in this country 
One of the earliest specimens of this art is a ‘mitre of 
Thomas of Canterbury”—belonging to Cardinal Wiseman ; th 
groundwork is white linen, with an elegant pattern in gold thread 
traced over its surface. ‘The character of the ornament and other 
details proclaim it to be English work of the twelfth century 
Many of the copes are particularly rich and splendid in their 
The most remarkable of 
these is the famous ** Syon Cope,” which is in very fair preserva- 


various hues of silk velvet and gold. 


tion, and presents an admirably harmonious arrangement of colour, 
It is pictured with subjects—the Crowning of the Virgin—th 
Crucifixion, &e. 
** Steeple Aston Reredos” or hanging for that part of the wall in- 
mediately behind the altar, which, though much faded, being in- 
deed all but colourless, is remarkable for the invention and character 


Among other examples may be specified th 


displayed in the designs which adorn it. This and its companion 
altar-frontal are believed to be the only examples of this kind and 
period (the fourteenth century) in existence. ‘The Vintners’ Company 
exhibit a magnificent hearse-cloth (the pall thrown over the cofii 
when the corpse was taken to church) of purple silk, brocaded in 
gold, and embroidered with shields of arms and figures of Death 
Searcely second to this for richness of colour and gorgeousness of 
effect is the ‘+ Fishmongers’ hearse-cloth” of red gold brocade, and 
very elaborately embroidered. Perhaps no portion of the Exbibi- 
tion is so conducive to melancholy thoughts as that where thes 
embroideries are placed. As faded relies of a past age—of rites 
and observances with which we have little in common—-they an 
sad enough ; but when we look at these specimens of work wrought 
chiefly by women in the so-called dark ages, and compare theu 
with the fancy-work indulged by the ladies of this intelligent au! 
much boasted nineteenth century, thecontrast is indeed humiliating 
The same time that is devoted now-a-day by the wives and daugh 
ters of England to the interminable copying of hired patterns i 
execrable Berlin-wool work, or the elaboration, by the yet mo! 
of 
macassars that are only eyesores or snares for t 


drivelling process known as crochet, acres of awkward antl 


he unwary, might 


be better and more loftily employed in an attempt to rival some ¢ 
the beauties so liberally displayed here. There is no need to expend 
their skill on cope or chasuble—the requirements of moder 
domestic life afford a hundred openings for the intelligent and 
artistic employment of the needle. ‘There is scarcely a specimet 
of this old needlework that does not 
activity of mind and thought ; worn, faded, and decayel as they 


express signs of a healthy 
are, there is a vital principle, something that appeals to the heart, 
in these old embroideries—something that is never experienced, 
however patiently and persistently we may gaze at the most elaborat 
crochet work, or the most gaudy-coloured cross-stitch. But I fear 
we must not hope for a change, as, judging from what I have seen 
on two separate visits, 1 am compelled to state that the ladies 
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seemingly regard either with carck ssness or patronizing indiffer- 
ence the conte ; 
they could excel—and flock round the specimens of Sévres, porcelain, 
or jewelled toys with ardent enthusiasm. It is, perhaps, hardly to 
ho wondered at. A little Dresden saucer containing a pink land- 
scape is so much more pretty than a faded tapestry or a frayed and 
tattered chasuble, however rich the colour or full the incidents 
pictured on the latter may be. . 
In the department of decorative arms and armour the Queen is 
one of the chief contributors. Many specimens of great value have 
heen lent from the armoury at Windsor Case. Among these may 
be instanced a sword of great beauty, which is said to have 
belonged to John Hampden. ‘The blade is two-edged ; the guard 


and pommel ¢ licately executed with scenes from the life of | 


David. Another sword, covered with gold damascened work, was 
worn by Charles I. Were, too, is the celebrated Cellini shield, 
in repousse work, damascened with gold and silver, and bearing 
subjects in relief illustrative of the life of Julius Caesar. Deubts 
have been cast on the propricty of attributing this shield to 


Benvenuto Cellini, but whoever was its author there can be no | 


doubt that it is a perfeet and admirable work of its kind. But the 
largest assortinent of arms has been furnished by Lord Londes- 
borough, who contributes a very remarkable Italian suit of “ cap a- 
pie armour,” very richly engraved, in perfect preservation and 
singularly complete, comprising as it does all the picees necessary 
either for war or the tournament. ‘This beautiful suit is of six- 
teenth-century workmanship. Mr. R. 'T. Pritchett is a liberal ex- 
matchlocks, swords, and misccllan eous 


hibitor of guns, rifles, 
a working 


articles. One of the most curious objects is 
model of a “ wheel-lock pistol,” manufactured as a_ speci- 
men of the armourer’s art towards the close of the sixteenth 


century. It is only two inches in length, the barrel and lock are 


of steel, the stock is gilt and engraved. ‘The finish and workman- | age and circumstances in which they occur, 


|poris acti may point to the mushroom-like growth of 


ship of this miniature fire-arm are extremely accurate and delicate. 
In the-same case also is a very handsome * powder-flask” of stag 
horn, with gilt mouldings, and very boldly carved with the story of 
Heliodorus. ‘The portrait miniatures are very nearly a thousand 
in number and include some of the chef d@uvres of Antonio 
Moore, Holbein, Hilliard, the Olivers—father and son, 8S. Cooper, 
Cosway, and others. ‘There are no less than eight portraits of 
Oliver Cromwell, taken at different periods of his life. Four of 
these are in possession of the Duke of Buccleugh, one scarcely 
finished is supposed to be that which Cromwell caught the painter 
in the act of copying surreptitiously. By this same industrious 
miniaturist are heads of Milton, Pepys, Lenthall, Butler, Mrs. 
Claypole, and other notabilities of the time. One of the earliest 


portraits by Holbe in of Henry VIII. is here, from the colk ction 


of Mr. Hl. Magniac. It is dated 1526, the year of Hlolbein’s 


arrival in England. ‘The king is dressed in black figured damask, | 


trimmed with fur, and with a flat black cap on his head. ‘The 
background is blue. Like all the works of this master, it is full 
of life-like character and able drawing. Another miniature by 


Holbein of the Duke of Richmond, natural son of Henry VIIL, | 


is curious as showing the materials which the painter would some. 
times employ, being painted on the back of a playing card—the 
ace of hearts. Besides the miniatures, many other portraits of 
historical value and interest will be found in the Limoges enamels, 
but in the present brief sketch it is impossible to enumerate even a 
tithe of the objects worthy of remark. Want of space forbids 
more than the mention of the ivory carvings, the sculpture in 
marble and terra cotta—the iliwninated manuscripts—the 


furniture, the bronzes, the glass, and the objects of ancient | 
Irish and Anglo-Saxon art—and the valuable and extensive | 
display of gold and silver plate, consisting of croziers, crucifixes, reli- | 


quaries, pyxXes, processional crosses, &c., &c., and objects of domes- 
te use in the shape of endless numbers of Apostle spoons, bowls, 
and beakers—tankards with silver pegs inside to regulate each 
drinker's allowance, the mediaval centrepiece for a feast in the 
form of a ship, with shiclds suspended round the sides and figures 
flocking up the masts and rigging, together with wassail bowls, 
salts, and salvers. ‘The various London companies and provincial 
corporate bodies make a handsome show with their maces, swords, 
collars, and badyes. ‘The pottery includes specimens of Palissy 
and majolica ware, Sevres and Chelsea porcelain, and fifty other 
varieties, foremost among which is the “ Henri Deux ” ware, so 
called from its manufacture taking place chiefly in that king's 
reign. Only fifty-five pieces of this ware are known to be extant 


in Europe, and of these twenty-five are the property of English | 


Owners, and may be seen in the Museum. Unlike much of the 


pottery here collected, the only charm of which appears to be 
| 


lin the delicacy of its material and the tastelessness of its 
ants of these cases—the products of an art in which | decoration, the Henri Deux ware has intrinsic artistic merit, the 
| forms and decorative details being nearly in every case good, while 
| the colour is generally rich and harmonious. Owing to these causes, 


| and the fact of their great rarity, these specimens have attained a 
| fabulous pecuniary value. As an instance, the price given by the 
| Museum for a circular salver or plateau, the diame:er of which is 
| fourteen inches, may be given. It was purchased in 1857 for 1407., 
and is now worth a far larger sum. I must not conclude without 
a word of testimony in favour of Mr. J. C. Robinson, the superin- 
tendent of the Art Collections of the Museum, to whose energetic 
supervision the practical carrying out of the Exhibition has been 
intrustel. The greater portion of the catalogue, now in course of 
publication, has been written by him in a clear and lucid style, 
diveste |, 
The amount of useful information it conveys renders it an invalu- 
lable guide to the treasures containe lin this delightful Exhibition. 
Duy Por, 


as far as possible, of technical terms or useless details. 


Music and the Drama. 


‘Tue first Monday Popular Coucert of the season drew, as might be 


expected, as large an audience as any of former seasons. Mendels- 
jsohn’s Ottetto was the principal attraction of a programme in 
| which all was attractive. For the first violinist of the age, with 
seven worthy coadjutors, to devote their talent and energies to the 


interpretation of the work of a mere boy of fifteen, and for an 
audience of two thousand people to listen with rapt attention to 
every note—is certainly as striking a proof of the triumph of 
genius as can well be conceived; while both interpretation (the 
word may have degenerated into cant, but it still has a genuine 


| meaning) and reception reflect in their turn no little credit on the 


‘The laudatores tem- 


}music-halls, in which the principal use of music seems 


to be an accompaniment for ambitious rivals of the genus Simia 


|to tie themselves up into knots, or disappoint their audience by 


| not falling from a trapeze, as evidence of musical decline, but the 

musical optimist on the other hand can at least adduce the Monday 
| Popular Concerts as full compensation for, if not as refutation of 
| his theory. We have not yet attained that sublime indifference 
| with which Americans seem to view enormity--or as they phrase it 
| ** tallness,” alike in good taste or bad taste, victory or defeat, and 
almost in good or evil, as satisfactory proof of progress; but the 
| simultaneously increasing popularity of Monday Vopular 
| Concerts and Alhambra entertainments is at least curious, ‘The 
vocal portion of the concert was, as frequently, intrusted to Miss 
Banks and Miss Lascelles. A couple of songs by each, and Paer's 
lovely Notturno, Puro ciel” —so great a favourite last season—as a 
duet, formed a most agreeable distraction to the audience as well 
as relief to the instrumentalists. Complaints are sometimes heard 
that the vocalists are not always of the very first class; but it must 
be recollected that, in concerts mainly devoted to instrumental 
music, the two above mentioned objects are all really required, and as 
long as the first is effectually attained, as it always is at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, there is little reason tocomplain. ‘The prominent 
points in the programme for next Monday are Spohr’s double 
quartet in E Minor, and Bach's celebrated prelude and fugue in 
G Minor; Herr Joachim being, of course, the executant of the 
latter. 

At Covent Garden the revival of T’he Bohemian Girl, with 
Madame Parepa as the heroine, drew a full house on Monday, and 
will be repeated on Monday next. Lurline, Dinorah, and Lily 
O Conner have taken their farewell for the season, and the /’uri- 
tan’s Daughter, given on ‘Thursday, seems more popular than 


| ever. 

‘The only theatrical event of the week may be strictly termed 
conspicuous by its absence. I mean the close of Mr. Harris's 
management at the Princess's, and the consequent withdrawal of 
Henry VII., in which Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean have for eighty 
nights enabled the theatre to hold its own in point of popular favour 
against any in London. ‘Though Teutonic visitors to the Exhibi- 
tion have not had an opportunity of indulging in endless 
criticism on the inability of English actors to appreciate 
the psychological mysteries of Hamlet or Othello, foreigners 
in general have seen Shakespeare well put on the stage, and with 
a great popular actor in a favourite part. Wolsey, too, is a part 
in which Mr. Charles Kean, if he does not shine most in the 
opinion of his admirers, he, at least, offers fewer points for the 
| criticism of his opponents than in many others, All the minor 
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parts—a condition so requisite for Shakespeare—too, were ex- | swiftly back into the social circle with all the variety 


of colour 


tremely well filled in the late cast ; and its dispersion, through the | and direction of which they are susceptible—should yead thes 
‘ . e 


retirement of Mr. Harris, is certainly to be regretted,—especially | journals and letters of Mdlle. Eugénie de Quérin. Never spe 
as even Sadlers’ Wells has yielded to the prevailing fashion of | tive, yet never shallow, singularly limited in range, but 


burlesque, to the exclusion of Shakespeare. 
AMATEUR. 








A DRIFTING LEAF. 
(From tHe Irarran.) 

“ Early torn from thy tree, 
Faded emblem of grief, 
Whither goest, poor leaf?” 

***Tis a mystery to me: 

** Ever since that wild day 
When the hurricane broke 
From my home, the huge oak, 

Mighty branches away ; 

** The north wind, or west, 

From the hill to the plain, 
From the mead to the main, 
Whirl me, where they like best. 


‘* With my fate need I quarrel ? 
I go where all goes,— 
With the leaf of the Rose, 

And the Leaf of the Laurel.” 


PERE LA CHAISE. 
[Tue following verses were suggested by a visit to the resting- 
place of Béranger. He is buried by the side of Manuel, one of 
the patriotic statesmen of 1830. The same tombstone commemo- 
rates both names ;—on the one side is engraved the extract from 
Manuel's speech, given below ; the other is covered with immor- 
telles and other offerings to the poet.] 
Two great names carved upon a simple stone ; 
Two great hearts mouldering ‘neath the same green grass : 
The patriot’s voice, the poet's softer tone, 
Ceasing together, into silence pass. 
The one was bred to arms, and served the State : 
Soldier and senator, he stood his ground,— 
A star of battle, ruler of debate, 
Firm against hostile ranks or storms of sound. 
A spotless knight of France, he knew to wield 
Weapons of reason keener than his sword : 
* "Twas yesterday that I refused to yield 
To force, to-day I come to keep my word.” 
The lines are there in iron, countersigned 
By Manuel, who assailed the people's wrongs : 
With his, some happy choice has intertwined 
The memory of him who sang their songs. 
Béranger, bard of cottage homes and king 
Of cottage hearths, around thy shrine are hung 
Their votive wreaths, the village maidens bring 
The wild spring flowers I see so sweetly strung. 
Old men and youths pay homage to thy name, 
And every hamlet must its offering send ; 
This little crown is worth al! Czesar’s fame— 
‘* A poor man’s tribute to his father’s friend.” 
Dost thou look down, from some serener shore, 
Dear poet, on this gentle spot of earth ? 
Is it not something to be held in store 
For ever by the land that gave thee birth ? 
And here, where yet the weeping willows wave, 
And many a tear bedews the mossy bed, 
I muse on memories of the double grave, 
On great deeds done and great things nobly said. 
Peace to the ashes of the good and brave ! 
Remote from change they rest, whate’er betide, 
Beneath the soil they lived to grace and save, 
The soldier and the singer side by side. 











—<——— 


BOOKS. 
> — 
EUGENIE DE GUERIN.* 

E are apt too often to regard the brillianey and grace of French 
thought, more especially, perhaps, of feminine French thought, 
as a kind of superficial lustre that is kindled and fed at the cost 
of a deeper and simpler life—of inward harmony and domestic 
peace. If any one wishes to convince himself that this is essen- 


tially a prejudice, —that the true genius of French thought, senti- | 


ment, and playfuluess, may be seen in its most perfect beauty 
and tenderness, without a trace of that peculiar glitter, which 
seems to come from an artilicial reflector introduced close to the 
surface of the mind forthe very purpose of arresting the beams 
of thought before they penetrate too deeply and sending them 





iblies ayes T'asventiment de sa famille. 


* Eugenie de Guérin, Journal et Letires | 
Paris: Didier. 


Par G. 8. Trebutien, 1362. 





cula- 


ea ‘ , , Singu- 
larly unlimited in the depth and height of her intellectual insight 
’ 


full of that rarest tenderness which, when unsatisfied, brings 
from so thoughtful aud harmonious a nature the most exquisite 
tones of melancholy music, when partially satisfied, the melo- 
dious playfulness of the heart itself,—Eugénie de Guérin may well 
be taken as the highest ideal of the feminine nature which the 
Catholic faith, implicitly accepted, is capable of forming out of 
the purest and noblest material of the old French noblesge. It 
has rarely happened to us to read either a more melancholy or 
a more profoundly delightful book—more melancholy, because, 
while her nature seems made for sunshine, it is only at the rarest 
intervals that she lives in the warmth of a satisfied heart,—more 
delightful, because there are few pages in it which do not seem to 
bring us closer to the fountains of all beauty and tenderness, 
which do not reveal through the simplest and most familiar details 
of human life the faith which gives them their sweetness and 
their soul. We are no admirers of the Roman Catholic 
faith, but it may well be proud if it can subdue, satisfy, 
and sustain many human lives as_ simple, beautiful, 
and deep as Eugénie de Guérin’s. We speak with the 
more certainty of what she was, because the journals here 
printed were nearly all written for no eye but that of her 
younger brother, the short-lived poet, Maurice de Guérin, and 
without even a dream of publication. Hence we have an oppor- 
tunity that is almost as rare as it would in general be tedious of 
seeing the clear waters of the mind day by day; and it is not 
too much to say that, circumsezibed as is the area of her thought, 
there is always on it some gleam of light or some depth of 
shadow that is cast from a world above our own. 

Eugénie de Guérin was the eldest child of an impoverished but 
well descended family of Languedoc, born about the year 
1805. In the deep seclusion of the old chateau of Cayla she, 
her sister, and two brothers were brought up by her father, after 
the death of her mother, which happened when she was yet 
only thirteen years old; and Eugénie was, therefore, early com- 
pelled to take in part the place of a mother to her sister and 
brothers. ‘The yeungest of the children, Maurice, who was five 
younger herself, be naturally her especial 
that reserved, sensitive, and poetical 
to give her a high intellectual stimulus 


years than aun 


charge, the more so, his 


nature was rich evough 


in return for the aid of her clearer and stronger, though 
not less gentle spirit. In after life, the thoughts of the 


young poet returned constantly to the home which Eugénie 
had made, and still made, so dear to him, and he dwelt in 
many graceful lines on the flight of birds, the falling autuma 
leaves, and rich autumn sunsets they had loved to watch together 
from that terrace of the old castle where flowering shrubs had 
replaced the battlements, or from their favourite seat on a neigh- 
bouring hill. Maurice had one of those susceptible and relaxed 
natures which seem made rather to feel than to act. ‘The only 
celebrated work of his short life was a kind of prose poem called 
the “Centaur,” in which he endeavours to portray the old Greek 
conception of that borderland between the world of animai life and 
of godlike power, which is embodied in the figures of creatures like 
Pan and the Centaurs, at once more and Jess than humav— 
endowed with a richer and grander organization, and yet exempt 
| from the chilling shadows of reason and conscience. This was just 
| the kind of world for subtle insight into which the genius of Maurice 
| de Guérin was fitted, and the few eflorts which he lived to make in 
delineating it won him some hearty admiration from the most un- 








questionable genius of France,—amongst others, from Madame 
Sand, who contributed to the Revue des Deux Mondes after Ins pre- 
mature death, a most unexpected tribute of admiration. The vague 
pantheistic side of Nature's beauty was certainly the true pro- 
| vince of Maurice's genius, though his faith was kept, by the pre- 


| dominant influence of his sister, true to the clear personal type of 
proper Catholicism. A few lines of description from one of his 
journals will serve to mark that his power lay in conceiving and 
| picturing a kind of living pulsation and semi-consciousness in the 
great productive energies of nature, whether in the vegetable or 


in higher worlds. He writes in autumn :— 


“ There are no more flowers on the trees. Their mission of love accom- 
plished, they are dead, like a mother who perishes in giving life. The fruit 
is set, and breathes forth the vital and reproductive energy which 1s 
| give rise to new individuals. An innumerable generation is actually 
| suspended to the branches of every tree, to the fibres of the 

most humble grasses, like infants lapped on their mother's breast. 
| All these seeds of incaleulable number and variety are hanging there w 
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+ oradle between earth and heaven and entrusted to the wind whose 
a op “ oils them. The future forests swing unseen on the living 
— yo is wholly given up to the cares of her immense 
‘orests. + 

4 » itv. 
ar te this passage, not as a fair specimen of Maurie _ 
genius, but as the most convenient illustrat on of its type, which 
had in it just such a sympathy with the slow soft pangs of 
vegetable growth as Goethe evinces 80 remarkably in his 
“ Metamorphosis of the Plants.” His sister tells us of him, that 
in his dreamy childhood he passed hours in watching the horizon, 
and listening to the various slight sounds in the air which he 
dthe “ murmurings of nature " (bruits de la nature), and on 
which he wrote a kind of ps lm, beginning, “ Ah! how beautiful 
they are—these murmurings of nature, these murmurings diffused 
through every air, which rise with the sun, and follow him; which 
follow the sun as a great concert follows a king!” and returning 
constantly to the refrain, “ Ah! how beautiful they are—these 
rmurings of nature, these murmurings diffused through every 


ealle 


mu 


air. 
Maurice’s mind, thus formed to catch and enter into all these 


finer notes and gentler throbs of nature, and to reproduce them 
almost idly in an imagination that, fine as it was, never rested 


’ 


on any independent or original intellectual ground of its own, 
was not only less complete, but far less nobly strung than his 
sister's, Which, without the full richness of his relaxed organiza- 
tion, had the power, which Maurice wanted, to concentrate her 


| 


fine sensitive perceptions under the lens of a clear intellect into | 
a burning focus of human or religious feeling, so as to clothe in|. ~ 

. - ea ° | things! What complexities ! 
anew language her tenderness for others and her devotion to | 


God. Maurices poetic insight remains, we may say, in the 
original soft fibre of sensitive impression, and is not moulded 


into any higher forms by his intellect or spirit; Eugenie’s, 
naturally less rich, is taken up by a much more powerful nature 
and made to embody the highest visions of a singularly pure 
and lofty nature. Of course she gained a great command over his 
mind, and, of course, woman-like, she looked upon him as only 
giving, on herself as only receiving. In this;brother she may truly 
be said almost to have lived and died. For the last five years of | 
his life, after he had finally left college, and was living in 
Paris, far from her, she kept for him a journal of all her deeper 
thoughts and feelings ; with his illness her mind, never naturally 


gay, fell almost into an agony of suspense, and on his early | 
death in 1839, less than a year after his marriage, the whole 


springs of her life seem to have been dried up. She survived him 
nine years, and continued to be what she had ever been to her 
father, sister, and remaining brother; and some of her most | 
beautiful letters are written after this period to her favourite | 
brother's friends. But a anguish runs through 
almost everything she writes 
scarcely possible to regret even 
growing and brightening genius, when at length she died in 
1548, 

Her mind gained in effectiveness as it gained in the only thing it 
wanted—width, and it would be difficult to surpass the depth and 


tone of 
after this 


Tur British Reform Jews 
time, and it is! equidistant between th 


Or what image can be more subtle and more powerful to ex- 
press the absence of any defining background to her imagination 
—a mind vaguely absorbing listless impressions—than the fol- 
lowing ?— 

“LT have kept no journal. Who was there to read it? How think 
about what one shall do, if there is no one to be pleased with what one 
Without this interest, my thought is but the quicksilver of the 
mirror, without the reflecting plate behind it.” 


does ? 


And yet nothing could be falser than to say that her mind lost 
in power afier her brother's death. Some of her finest sayings are 
dropped in the anguish of this desolation. She had lent some of 
her thougats to a priest, who returned them with comments that 
seemed to her to explain her own mind better than she herself 
had done, and she: writes :— 

“Do we need another to reveal us to ourselyes? Yes; when the 
spirit is benighted and the heart is fearful.” 

Or take this criticism on Madame de Stael:— 

“ Of all the romance-writers I like only Scott. He puts himself, in 
his own way, wide of the others and far above them. He is a man of 
genius, perhaps the most complete, and always pure. One can open him 


| . F : “ 
at hazard without one corrupting word ‘amazing your glance,’ as Lamar- 


tine says. Love with him is a thread of white silk, with which he binds 
together the acts of his play. Delphine does not seem to me of this kind. 
lhe little I have seen augurs evil, and, I think, of a treacherous 
kind. . Madame de Stael never ceases to do evil and to preach 
good. low I hate those women that take to the pulpit, with their wide- 
yawning passions !” 

Or this, of Paris life and conversation :— 

“The enigma of the world is obscure for me. What insoluble 
When my spirit has passed by, when I have 


| coasted these forests of conversation, without an opening, without an issue, 


Iretire sadly, and suzamon to my aid religious thoughts, without which I 
do not see where to rest my head.” 
We have given but the briefest glimpse of one of the most 
exquisitely formed minds that ever stamped its image on a small 
area of profonnd faiths and lofty fancies. But we have given 
enough, we hope, to make our readers wish for a closer know- 
ledge. Eugénie de Guérin comes almost as near to the nature, 
though not to the elastic joy, pourtrayed in Wordsworth’s won- 
; any mind we ever met with. Joy- 

ousness, indeed, ther cre is little but death 


er outward lot ; but while the wings aspire, both 


Sayiarn,. a 
; Tier? » ff $) 
IS thie im her, for thi 


derful lines on thi 


and privation in 
ll wit! her nest pon the dewy ground,”"— 
s io Wordsworth’s dogmatic 


truly be called a 


art aude) are “3 
omitting oursely 

at least may 
Pype of the e, Who soar, but never 1 


: of Heaven and home.’ 





THE BRITISH REFORM JEWS." 
at first sight appear to stand almost 
orthodox sect and the more advanced 


the loss of her seemingly | German Reformers, whose chief congregation is at Berlin. The 
orthodox party may be described as Rabbenites, the British 


Reformers as Seripturalists, and the German Reformers as 
Deists. The first derive their from the Hebrew 
Bible, the Mishna and the Talmud, and the vast Rabbinical edi- 


doctrines 


subtlety of her later criticisms on what she saw in the great world | fice reared on the massive foundations of the Mishna and Talmud; 


of Paris. She had that ardent and clinging nature which with 


the English Reformers admit the authority of the Hebrew Bible 


difficulty severs itself from the persons, or animals, or mere walis | alone; and the German Reformers simply make the Hebrew 


which she had once learned to love ; and hence, at first, even the 
playful grace of her style searcely redeems the diary of her 
household events and devotioual piety from that monotonous | 


beauty proper to deep still waters, which never image anything 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Scriptures the groundwork for their own views and convictions, 

But the British Reform Jews have in reality a much greater 
aflinity to the Rabbanites than to the German Seceders. The two 
former have nearly every important and distinctive doctrine in 


Rabbaniies believe 


but the trees and clouds that hang over them, or the stars that common, while the latter diverge in an almost opposite direction, 
| 


dart downwards a gleam of brief lustre as they ride above. 
The following are the kind of beauties which dot the journal of 


For both the British Reformers and the 
in revelation and inspiration, while the German Reformers 


Eugénie throughout. She is speaking of her sister's absence :— | acknowledye in the prophets of the Old Testament merely a high 
“Every instant I see, I feel, that her place is empty, most of | dexree of piety and religious elevation. The two first share, 


all at night, when I used to hear her breathing close beside | therefore, a b 
| 
| 


me. This little sound brings me sleep. Not to hear it makes 
me think sadly. 


sulence round us,—which also will be an absence. 


style :—* The little Morvonnais sends me a kiss, says her mother. modern philosophy than Jewish teaching 


What can I give her in return so pure, so sweet, as her childish 


road and comprehensive basis, and the difference 
between their views lies less in the principles than in the extent 


I think on death, which also makes a universal | of their application; while the German Reformers have virtually 
Or this, inalighter | fyamed an ind ‘pendent religious system derived more from 


The two former cling 


'to the Hebrew language as that alone appropriate for religious 


kiss ? It seems as though a lily had touched my cheek.” | worship; while the latter have introduced the vernacular into 

Where can we find any expression of grief profounder than | their synago;,ues. The two former publicly recite the whole of 
the following, written on finding some of her own written ac- | te Pent vieuch in weekly portions; the latter select such 
counts of her brother on the anniversary of his death ?— passages only which they believe to suggest fruitful meditations, 


a To-day, the 19th July, bitter anniversary! knowing not what to 
do in this world, I fall on these papers. These writings touch his tomb, 
extend from it, and expire like reflections without light. My thought | 
was but a ray from his ; so vivid when his was near, like twilight after- 
wards, and now extinct. I am on the horizon of death, he below it. All 
I do dips beneath it; ev erything is loveless and tasteless to me.” Or 
4gam: “ This loss! I need nothing less than God to replace him.” 


| Cougregation. 


| The two former celebrate the seventh day as the Sabbath ; the 
latter have transferred it to Sunday. The two former consider 


the Israclites as * the chosen people "in the sense in which the 





*) Sermons preached on various Occasions at the West London Synagogue of British 
Jews, Marga et street, Cavendish square, Liy the Rey. Protesset Marks, Minister of the 
Vols. L. and Il. London: Groombridge and Bennett. 1551 and 1502, 
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Old Testament understands that term; the latter hold that the | of the Scriptures, commanded by God to be written d 
Israelites might, indeed, have been justly regarded as the chosen | unerring guidance of his people until the end of time ” 


people at the time when they alone possessed a higher truth in 
the midst of general superstition; bat that the truth which 


own for the 


lay. omnT . +: (vol. i, Pp. 
7); or, “ To declare that the revelaticn of Sinai js superseded 


| is, toour thinking, nothing short of rebellion against the 


Divine 


they then possessed is not necessarily the highest degree of | word.” We are prepared for the remark that “ Revelation in the 


enlightenment attainable by the human mind, and may, there- 
The two former | 
believe in a personal Messiah, the political restorer of the splen- 


fore, not be the ultimate creed of all nations. 


dour of the house of David; while the latter understand the 
Messiah to denote the aye in which knowledge, virtue, an] peace 
will prevail throughout the earth. The former are, in fact, Jews 


in the exclusive sense of the word, and in coutradistinetion to | 


the followers of other positive creeds; while the latter have s» 


thoroughly identified themselves with the modern ideas of a) 


universal religion, that they at one time seriously contemplated 


an amalgamation with that sect of Christian Reformers known | 


as “German Catholics,” at whose head is Johannes Ronge. 

The only difference between the orthodox and the British Reform 
Jews lies in the value which they severally attach to the teachings 
of tradition. It is a dogma of the orthodox synagogue that Moses 
received by revelation on Mount Sinai not only the Law, but full 
and detailed illustrations of its contents, which were faithfully 
handed down from generation to generation till they were col- 
lected and arranged in the Mishna and the Talmud, together 


with the exyositions and discussions of the Jewish sages. The | 


British Reformers, though expressing respect for the wisdom of 
their ancestors, regard the Law alone as the Word of God, and 
all interpretations as the work of men. 
scrupulously cling to every injunction of the Pentateuch, they 
retain from ‘Talmudical tradition that only which they consider 
to be in the spiit of the Law, or that which reverence for 
the notions and the practices of their fathers seems to require. 

But this one fundamental distinction involves a hundred differ- 
ences of the greatest moment for the practical life and the social 
relations of both sects. ‘Those who are fully aware of the num- 
berless rites by which tradition has deeme. it necessary to “hedge 
in” the Law, who are acquainted with the minute ordinances by 
which the Tulmud endeavoured to make the whole life of the Jew 
one continued train of religious exercises, and who are familiar 


with the peculiar spirit of that vast compilation, the reflex of | 


many centuries and of many countries, will be able to understand 


the wide chasm which a return to the simple and plain doctrines | 


of the Old Testament implies, both with regard to religious 
observances and the whole tenour of thought. A close and active 
intercommunion between a sincere Talmudist and a Reformed 
Jew would be impossible, did not the spirit of our age impercepti- 
bly smooth down the differences and lessen the distance. ‘The 
Reformers follow their ordinary pursuits on some days which are 
kept as sacred festivals among the Talmudists; for as they do 
not wish to observe a greater number of holidays thau the 
Pentateuch ordains, they have abolished the second days of the 
great festivals, introduced at an early period on account of the 
difficulties of astronomical calculation. They have materially 
changed the service in the Synagogux, They have thoroughly 
revised the old Prayer-book, omitting some portions and modify- 
ing others. They use the organ, which is strongly deprecated 
by the Talmudists because it is employed in Christian 
churches; and they have introduced the public confirmation 
both of boys and girls. 

So far the tenets and practices of the British Reform Jews 
evince a liberal spirit and an unbiassed appreciation of the post- 
biblical literature of their forefathers. Nor are we disposed to 
lay great stress on the fact that they have not in all respects 
freed themselves from the bonds of tradition; since even the 
German Reformers find it impossible entirely to dissolve the tics 
which connect them with the past, and have retained in their 
public worship many features endeared to their race by long and 
familiar custom. But we cannot help observing that they still ex- 
hibit a rigidity and inflexibility of religious thought which preclude 
them from a deeper and a philosophical investigation of their 
creed. ‘They remain unconditionally in the fetters of the ceremo- 
nial law. ‘They reject every attempt at a more spiritual accepta- 
tion of the injunctions of the Pentateuch. They would consider 
an abandonment of the ritual observances as equivalent to the 
abandonment of Judaism itself. 

The Sermons of the minister of their chief congregation will 
assist us in unfolding these views before the reader; and they 
will enable us justly to estimate the position which their sect 
occupies in the development of the Synagogue. 

We are fully prepared for the general principle of their belief, 


While they, therefore, | 


fuil sense of that hallowed word, began at Sinai, and With the 
grave injunction to keep the Sinaitic precepts it terminates ” fii 
18); which words are evidently intended to imply a double po- 


lemical point, directed on the one hand agaiust the orthodox 


doctrine of aprimitive revelation vouchsafedto the early patriarchs 
j}and, on the other hand, against the “ Oral Law.” pb lieved to 

have likewise been communicated on Sinai, and enlarged by later 
generations. We are not surprised to find a rebuke administered 


to thoce “who are willing to apply to the Scriptures th 


— ° ri “ 7 same 
standard of criticism which is employed in referencé to ell her 
writings that are addressed to the human understandine.” But 

> vu 


the fearlessness with which they treat the precepts of tradition 
might hase led us to suppose an approach to a liberal interpre- 
tation of the Hebrew Scriptures also. Such auticipations, how. 
ever, are totally disappointed. The declarations in this respect 
‘are decided and unmistakeable :— 4 


“Moses not only affixes the stamp of perpetuity to the dogmas of his 
code, but likewise to every ritual ordinance ” (ii. 95). 


| Excepted are, of course, those laws which are of a strictly local 


character and limited to the Holy Land, as those relating ty 
sacrifices and priests, to land and inheritance. But circam- 
cision, phylacteries, the rites of Passover, the fasts and f stivals, 
are instituted for alleternity. That this was the belief of the 
Jews at the time of Christ is deduced from the writings of the 
Evangelists. But ever after the advent of the Messiah the law of 
Moses is to be observed in its fullest extent. 


‘No portion of the Mosaic law is to be abrogated; its very ordinances 
and ritual practices are to be in force.” 

It will be admitted that this unrelenting tenacity with regard 
to external observances is sufficient to characterize the spirit and 
tendency of the British Reform Jews. It accounts for the faci that 
in reading their dogmatical writings, even those composed with 
skill and ability, we feel ourselves banished within the limits of 
old and narrow conceptious. In spite of their rejection of ‘l'almu- 
dical authority, they have not imbued themselves with that free 
spirit of historical research which enables the mind to distingu’sh 
the ideas from the form in which they are embodied. ‘They 
have, in fact, rather shaken off some of the views and practices 
of bygone ages, than adopted the mode of thought that distin- 
guishes the modern time. 

After these remarks we shall not expect to find in their religious 
works an imposing array of profound arguments. Yet we might 
look for some concessions to reason in the writings of men who 
desire to deserve the name of modern reformers. Occasionally, 
indeed, we meet with attempts at logical inferences and conclu- 
sions. But these attempts exhibit such a childlike naivete, that 
they tend, even more than simple declarations, to prove the un- 
limited sway of confiding faith. In order to show that the Tal- 
mudical precepts form no essential part of the Jewish religion, 
our author gravely argues :— 

“ David evidently knew of no other code save that which had been re- 
vealed through Moses, and yet he pronounced the law to be perfect. 
To change anything that is perfect is necessarily to make it imperfect; 
to amend perfection is to attempt what is manifestly impossible” 
(ii. 92). 

Aud in order to point out the immutability of the Sinaitic 
covenant, he remarks :— 

“ Once concede the proposition that God himself is the author of the 
Pentateuch, and that, proceeding from Him, it must be essentially of a 
character to render mankind blessed here and hereafter, and it will be 
difficult to resist the conclusion that a law which the Almighty himself 
has declared sufficient to secure the temporal and eternal well-being of 
those to whom it is addressed, cannot fail to preserve its efficacy and 
its binding force unimpaired to the end of time” (ii, 92). 

To sum up: the British Reform Jews may in a certain sense 
be justified in asserting that “ their Synagogue manifestly em- 
bodies the exalted idea of the regencration of Jewish worship” 
(ii. 17); for they have removed “ many superstitions and abuses 
which they felt as most intolerable evils” (ii. 19). But they 
have still to take that most important and decisive step which 
would bring them into ha:mony with modern thought, or enable 
them to take an active part in the progress of historical criticism. 

On the special and literary merits of Profes or Marks’ volumes 
we can be brief. We would, above all, point out the beautiful 
spirit of toleration which pervades his pages. He enjoins this 
duty so repeatedly and so forcibly that it in some measure re- 





“Fo Israelites there is but oneimmutable law—the sacred volume 





lieves tie harshness which his rigorous adherence to the cere- 
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jovial law certainly involves. Hence he does not scruple to 
pit “ 


yote in his , ee . ‘ 
pa of Archbishop Newcombe, Lowth, Channing, Clarke, 
né 


Ewald, Hengstenberg, and others. We shall, however, not 
“a surprised to find that he sometimes disclaims their views and 
tations; that he believes Christianity to have promoted 
“only as far as she has availed herself of the ethical 
* (ii, 18); 


4? 


interpre 
Jvilization 
tien of Moses and of the prophets ° 
if Christianity had never existed, the principles of the Old Testa- 
ment would have become known to the whole world” (pp. 83- 
a6); “that the Christian dogmas have been the cause of endless 
persecution and bloodshed” (p. 80); and that he assigns to 
« the domain of poetry and idiology,” precepts like “ whosoever 
shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
i, 8.) Nor shall we stop to examine how far controversial ser- 
ae such as those on the Messiah, containing elaborate discus- 
sions on the distinetive dogmas of Christianity, are appropriate and 
profitable in the Synagogue” (ii. 63-89), though we readily admit 
that they nowhere exceed the boundaries of cons:derate modera- 
tion. An analysis of the value of his own Scriptural interpreta- 
tions would scarcely fall within the province of this journal ; and 
we forego therefore to enter into his remarks on some passages 
of Isaiah and Ezekiel (ii. 64, 106). But his sermons are 
throughout characterized by earnestness and zeal, by benevolence 
aud humility, by love and truthfulness; and his language, 
though it may sometimes appear to want elasticity and grace, is 
always clear and manly, direct and prec se, and it occasionally 
olene 00 fervent and even impassioned eloquence. He is, therefore, 
peculiarly happy in those addresses which are devoted to the 
injunction of moral precepis ; for there uprightness of character 
and force of diction combine to produce a deep and beneficent im- 
pression. On the whole, his volumes are an honourable testimony 
to his ability and personal worth, and a strong proof of the great 


| supposed frog diet. 


advantages which his congregation is certain to derive from his | 


zeal aud energy. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER.* 

“ Know, then, that it is certain that God created the hor-e out of 
the wind, as he created Adam out of mud, This is indisputable. 
Many prophets—Dblessed be their memory !—have proclaimed the 
fact. For when God desired to create the horse, he said to the 
south wind, ‘I am about to cause a creature to issue from thee ; 
condense thyself.” And the wind condensed itself. ‘Then came 
the Angel Gabriel, and, taking a handful of this substance, pre- 
sented it to God, who formed of it a chesnut steed, exclaiming, 
‘I call thee horse ; I make thee of Arab origin ; I set felicity upon 
thy mane; I appoint thee Jord of all other animals. ‘The men 
shall follow wherever thou goest; thou shalt be great in battle, 
as in retreat; thou shalt fly without wings, and riches and happi 

ness shall be brought on thy back ;"—so says the worthy Emir 
Sid-el-Hadj Abd-el-Kader, in a letter to General Daumas. 

The Koran, in speaking of horses, calls them El-Khéir, or 
the essence of perfection, and enjoins the care of the noble 
animal as a religious duty. The wise 7halebh—a man of God to 
the world, who lives in contemplative repose, solely oceupied with 
the writing of talismans or the making of amulets—with down- 
cast eyes will tell you “the paradise of this earth is upon the 
back of horses, in the leaves of books, and on the bosom of a 
woman.” The Arab has three reasons for honouring his horse— 
as being the foremost in battle, the foremost on the scene of 
pillage, and the foremost again in the retreat. Being a “moral 
animul,” according to Abd-el-Kader, the horse also prays three 
times a day. In the morning he says, “Oh God! make me 


beloved by my master ;” at noon, “ Let my master prosper, that 





sermons Christian authorities ; and we meet with the | 


that even 


best, simplest, and decidedly cheapest means of getting his cavalry 
into good trim, putting his beggars on horseback, and organizing 
what the French call the remonte. ‘ With a religious people like 
the Arabs,’ General Daumas thoughtfully remarks, “ it was im- 
possible to employ a more powerful lever than the promise of hea- 
ven,” in connection with the grooming business. ‘This is meant 
apparently as a hit at the Senator's countrymen, who have lost all 
faith in Heaven, but get their horses from Schleswig-Holstein 
and the Grand Duchy of Mecklenburg. ‘The remonte cost his Im- 
perial Majesty Napoleon III. enormous sums, which were clearly 
saved in Mahomet’s budget. Here M. Francisque Michel steps 
in with a surgestion. Of lesser faith than the noble Senator, he 
regards the promulgation of a Koran for the Second Empire as an 
impossibility, and proposes instead the establishment of studs, un- 
der a ministry established for the purpose, to be called the * Di- 
rection générale des Haras et Remontes.” This great horse- 
ministry shall have large sums at its command, part of them to be 
employed in founding an * Ecole de Palfreniers,” or College for 
Grooms, with degrees, medals, prizes, and honours. The thing 
would be expensive, no doubt, for professors of grooming are at a 
discount, even now; but, then, says M. Michel, the end is well worth 
the means. At present, the French Government has to buy an- 
nually about 9,000 expensive horses for the army, besides which 
the French public purchases 14,000 more expensive ones as cherauxr 
de luxe ; and there seems not the ghost of a chance that matters 
will mend soon. On the contrary, horseflesh is getting dearer 
every day, since Frenchmen have taken to eat it, adding it to the 
It was only the other day the Emperor Napo- 
leon paid 105,000 francs for an English full-blood racer. “ Full 
blood here, full-blood there,” cries M. Francisque Michel ; * it is 
sheer humbug! ‘Talk of race and lineage, and all that ; it is but a 
question of grooming.” Ergo, nothing will save France from buy- 
ing 23,000 horses annually but the proposed Stable University : 
“Cette école de palfreniers remonterait tous nos dépdts de 
France.” 

His Excellency General Daumas, senator, &c., has faith in 
grooming, too, though he believes in the Koran. Strong in the 
knowledge imparted by his friend Abd-el-Kader, that the horse 
is a * moral animal,” he sets the very highest value upon perfect 
training, showing from the example of the tribes of the desert 
whata good education may do. In Algeria, we learn, the physical 
and mor] training of the noble creature commences immediately 
after his birth, when he is handed over to the children of the 
owner, who play with him as they would with a fellow being. 
The whole of the family, particularly the women, take care of 
the young horse, fondling him on every occasion, prodigal of 
smiles, and of kouskoussu, or sweetmeats. Friction is frequently 
applied to remedy faults of conformation, and the muscles of the 
noble animal are developed together with his understanding. 


| The Arabs of the Sahara consider that a good horse ought to have 
| four things large—the forehead, the breast, the croup, the limbs ; 


I may prosper too ;” and at eventide, “ Let my owner ride on my | 


back into paradise.” The last refers to the promis: of Mahomet, 
“He who keeps and trains a horse for the service of God is 
equal to those who give alms day and night, opeuly and in 
secret. He will have his recompense; fear will never dishonour 
his mind, and all his sins will be forgiven.” 

General Daumas reports a thousand other sayings of Abd-el- 


Kader and the Koran about the supreme excellence of the Arab | 


horse ; but explains them in his ownsceptic French fashion. ‘The 
gallant general of division and Senator of the Second Empire 
thinks that Mahomet, in promising eternal happiness, here and 
hereafter, to all who would groom their horses well, did so in the 
interest of his power, and, of course, his “ glory.” It was the 








o- Les Chevaux du Sahara et les Moeurs du Désert (The Horses of the Sahara and 
e Manners of the Desert), By General E. Daumas, New Edition, With Com- 

mentaries by the Emir Abd-el-Kader. Paris: Hachette. London: Trubner and Co. 

in. Du Passé et de U Avenir des Haras (The Past and Future of Studs). By Francisque 
ichel. Paris: Levy, Fréres. Loudon: Trubner and Co. 
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four things long—the chest, the leg, the belly, the hips ; and four 
things short—the back, the pasterns, the ears, and the tail. 
According to General Daumas, the education of the colt cannot 
be commenced too early. In the Desert he is mounted when 
eighteen months old, first by boys, and afterwards by grown-up 
men. This is quite opposed to European notions on the subject ; 
but the General affirms that the Arabs are right in the metter, 
as in everything else connected with the training of the horse. 
He says :— , 

“During my long career among the Arab tribes I have seen and 
watched the breeding of more than ten thousand colts, and I am certain 
that all those whose education did not commence very early, aud was not 
directed, moreover, on good principles, turned out faulty, vicious, and, 
in general, good for nothing. So much am I persualed of the necessity 
of early instruction, that invariably, in my travels, when I was under 
the necessity of buying horses, 1 refused those which had not been 
mounted at the age of eighteen months. 

“ «How has thy horse been bred ?’ was always my first question. 

“« My lord, replied the city Arab, ‘this grey jewel of the river has been 
reared like one of my own children, has been always well fed, well 
nursed, and well taught; I only mounted him when fuil four years. See 
how sleek his skin and how glossy his mane!’ 

“My friend, keep thy horse, He is clearly thine own and thy 
family’s pride; and shame upon my white beard were I to deprive thee 
of him.’ 

“* And thou;’ I then addressed a son of the Desert, sunburnt from head 
to foot; ‘how hast thou bred thy horse ?’ 

“My lord,’ he answered, ‘ from his earliest youth I have accustomed 
his back to the saddle, and his mouth to the bridle. When still young, 
he has carried me far, far into the Desert ; many days without drink, 
and many nights without food. His flanks look naked, it is trae; but, 
believe me, should ever you meet false friends on the road, he will not 
leave you in trouble. I swear it to you by the oath of Doomsday, 
when God will sit as Kadi, aud the angels as witnesses.’ 
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“¢ Halloo! servarts, tie the chesnut horse to the tent, and entertain 
my Arab friend.’” 

The distance which, according to General Daumas, an Arab 
horse will run, with little or no food, is almost incredible. It is 
stated to be a very frequent occurrence with travellers on horse- 
back to go in one day from Tlemcen to Mascara, a distance ef 


nearly one hundred miles. The Arabs of the Desert have a | 


proverb, * Allef ou annef,” or, Anglicé, give oats and ride away ; 
meaning that the ground over which a courser may go in any 


given time is quite unlimited. An anecdote is related of a | 


famous horse, called Aouad), or Concave—from the shape of his 
back—who was able to keep pace with a flock of wild pigeons, 
when in search of water in the Sahara. General Daumas him- 
self knew a man who had riddena mare two hundred and fifty 
miles in twenty-four hours, with no other food but a few palm 
leaves picked up on the road side, and the rider swore “ by the 
beard of the Prophet” that he could have gone two hundred 
miles more the next day had his life been in danger. Another 
Arab, Mohammed-ben-Mokltar, having journeyed to the Telto to 
buy corn, saw himself attacked in the dead of night, while sleep- 
ing in his tent, by a band of robbers. Resistance being impossible, 
Mohammed jumped on his chesnut bay, taking his youngest son, 
aged four, in front, and his eldest, aged seven, behind on the 
saddle, and rode forth in the darkness, firing bis gun over his 
shoulders. All night long he rode, and all next day, pursued 
by the enemy, until he reached the village of Leghruate, where 
he found himself in safety. From the spot where he had been 
attacked to this place, it was above two hundred miles. 

The Arabs assert, and the learned and valiant Emir Abd-el- 
Kader is very strong upon the point, that the horses of their 
country are a race per se. However, the perfectly pure Arab 
blood, the Emir says, is not frequent even in Africa, and the 
fleetest racers ordinarily to be met with on the borders of the 
Sahara belong to three different classes. The first is called 
Meghrif, and is the offspring of an Arab mare and of the 
common, or Beradi horse; the second, a vastly superior class, 
is named //adjin, and proceeds from the Beradi mare and the 
Arab stallion ; and the third, the true aristocracy, Arab on both 
sides, is called the //éer. Abd-el-Kader seriously asserts that 
the pedigree of some of the latter is known for a couple of 
thousand yeurs, not, indeed, by written genealogical trees, such as 
are preserved in the Almanach de Gotha, but by oral tradition. 
That the noble race of Zdor is so exceedingly scarce, even in the 
country of its origin, is owing, according to General Daumas, 
to the fact that a horse of this description “ ne consentira jamais 
a saillir sa mére, sa sur, ou sa fille.” A strange story is told of 
a magnificent stallion whose repugnance, on one occasion, was 
overcome by a stratagem, and who, on discovering the fraud 
perpetrated, threw himself from the top of a high precipice. ‘Thus 
it happens that the Hadjin and Meghrif ave getting more and 
more numerous, threatening to annihilate the full blood altogether. 
It is a conviction with the tribes of the Sahara that it is utterly im- 
possible ever to ennoble the breed of the horse, when once the blood 
has got mixed. They say that though a Hdor may be brought to 
the lowest possible condition by hard work and bad diet, his 
offspring will be far nobler than the best nursed Meghrif or 
Haidjin. Abd-el-Kader expresses this notion quaintly in a letter 
to General Daumas :—“ Take a thorn bush and pour rose-water 
over it a whole year long, yet it will produce notiing but 
thorns ; but take a date-tree and leave it without water, in the 
most barren ground, nevertheless there will be an abundance of 
luscious fruit.” 

Passing from the description of the Arab horse to that of his 
rider, General Daumas asserts that purity of blood is valued 
quite as highly, if not more so, in the men of the Desert as in 
their steeds ; which statement he sums up in the phrase, “ In the 
East they regard the aristocracy of blood not merely as a social 
necessity, but as a law of nature.” The General repeats from 
hearsay all the well-known stories about Mahommedan lineage 
reaching to the Prophet, and further ; but he fails, in his descrip- 


tion of Arab life and the manners of the Desert, to show how | 
it was possible to keep up the blood under the ruling system of | 


polygamy. ‘There are few Arab chiefs, according to his own 
showing, who have less than four legitimate wives, and the law 
of divorce has been so far improved upon in the blessed border 
lands of the Sahara, that there are vast numbers of noble chief- 


tains who have been united fifteen or twenty times in the holy | 


bonds of wedlock. ‘To preserve purity of blood under such 
circumstances seems impossible and, therefore, the whole 
of the fine tales about unmixed pedigree, “descendants of 
Masaad,” “sons of Ishmael in unmixed lineage,” und so 





forth, must clearly fall to the ground, to be classed among the 
stories of the Thousand and One Night. The General, neverthe- 
less, dilates upon blood nobility at great length ; and it appears 
that this is rather a favourite topic in France at the present 
| moment, seeing the great efforts made by Napoleon III, to create 
|a hereditary nobility of the sword as well as the purse. A 
good many French authors have lately discussed this momen- 
' tous question, both direct in its bearing upon human matters, and 
| theoret ically from examples taken from the animal world. 
M. Francisque Michel, in his book on horses and the « Future 
| of Studs,” is dead against full blood. In men, as in animals, he 
| argues, there must be a continual mixture of races and species to 
| create perfection, and the breeder's aim to obtain “blood” js 
| erroneous in theory as well as false in practice. “What has pro- 
duced,” he says, “this renowned race of English horses but 
mongrel breeding, not indeed followed systematically, as some 
writers will have it, but continually changed and renewed? Add 
thereto asystem of care-taking and high feeding, and you haye 
the result.” And further, *‘ if you wish to see the produce of the 
full-blood racing-horse, go to one of our cab-stands. Examine 
that tall, thin quadruped, with hips out of joint, with long 
neck, slender bones, and bent knees—altogether the sh ipe of Ms 
skeleton—and be certain that the poor creature is the offspring of 
afull-blood horse, if not himself an ancient hero of the rage. 
course. Having no more victories to win, and being good for 
nothing else, they have harnessed the noble steed to a cab,” 
It is impossible to contradict M. Michel's proposition, that now-a- 
days horses are wanted, not for swift running, but for hard work, 
There is great probability that so soon as there are railways 
through the Sahara, the Arab himself will gladly exchange his 
last Héor for one of Barelay and Perkins’s brew-horses. Already 
}in European warfare cavalry has become more or less useless. 
Another hundred years and the word chivalric will have lost 
| its sense, and be descriptive, if of anything, of a cabman or an 
omnibus conductor. 


THE OLD LIEULENANT AND HIS SON+* 
Tuts is a very fair example of the religious novel, and as its 
author is really a man of ability, and no doubt sincerely believes 
that his storyis calcylated to produce a good effect on the minds of 
his readers, it is worth while to examine it with some care and at- 
| tention. We do net suppose that Dr. Norman Macleod can have 
a very high opinion of the construction of his plot. His aim has 
manifestly been to furnish instruction in the guise of amusement, 
just as in his own schools a few pictures or dissolving views are 
thrown in to render the moral lecture palatable to children. The 
* Old Lieutenant” is a certain Captain Fleming, who served undtr 
Lord Nelson, and whose chief peculiarity is that he celebrates 
with much solemnity the anniversary of every great naval battle 
which had occurred during his life. The lieutenant has a son, 
Ned Fleming, whose boyish pranks, though not at all amusing, 
ure described with great pains and circumstantiality. Ned, as he 
grows older, evinces a partiality for the sea, and after his mother 
and an old servant called Babbie have done their best to dissuade 
him from his purpose, he is allowed to join a merchant vessel 
belonging to a Mr. Campbell. By and by he falls in love with 
a daughter of his employer, aud is on the poiut of being married 
to her, when she loses her senses through the fear that ber lover 
has fallen from the yards of his vessel to the deck. Ned's father 
and mother are very pious people, and following their example he 
prays earnestly for the young lady’s recovery. She does recover, 
and the pair are duly married. ‘Tis is the main story—there are 
minor characters in it, but they have extremely little to do with 
the action of the plot, which is intended first to bring out Ned's 
individuality, and next to show how very much preferable is the 
life of the “ prayerful” and the good to that of the ungodly. 
The sea-passages of the story are poorly done, and it is 
very evident that Dr. Macleod is not at home in a sailor's life. 
It is upon the solid part of his task—the moral teaching, that he 
has expended the greatest power. It is not always easy to com- 
| prehend the stilted talk of some of his characters—as, for example, 
when a Dr. Yule recites the following rhapsody to Mrs. Fleming 
concerning her son's choice of profession :— 








“Who that believes, Mrs. Fleming, in right or wrong, eternal ‘loss oT 

gain, but must acknowledge and deeply feel that his ‘chief end,’ as an 

| immortal being, must, above every other consideration, affect the 

question of his profession? For verily it would be no profit if he 
gained the whole world and lost his soul.” 


| Ifthis means that salvation depends upon the choice of a pro- 
fession, it is a new and strange doctrine, but we apprehend that Dr. 





| * The Old Lieutenant and his Son. By the author of “Good Words.” Two vols. 
} London: Alexander Strahan and Son. 1562. 
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Macleod felt that a moral sentiment was necessary in the mouth | 
of his clergyman, and he did the best he could for lim in the 
foregoing =Pe' ch. As to the love scenes, we warn young ladies 
5 ' 

that unless they are in . 

in reading about Ned and Kate. The doctor writes upon the tender 
theme with an uneasy conviction that such trifling is rather 
Sometimes he throws the * seft nothings” of two 


» very good indeed, they will find no pleasure 


beneath him. feocapg 
persons in the silly period of life into the form of an essay—at 
others he tr 
“Why don’t you sleep, Neddy ? What are you thinking about? 
Why are you going over all she said, and recalling how she said it ? 
And why do you wish the time prolonged ? And why are you, Kate, on 
the other side of this dull stone and lime partition repeating very much | 
the same mental history ? Neither of you can tell. Younever experienced 
You have no name for them. Is it mere 
! Not that, either. Then 


es to describe the business in the following fashion :— 


the same feelings before. ’ 
cousinship? No. Or of mere friendship 
what is it?” &e., Xe. 

And then these lovers talk on such odd subjects that no feminine | 
heart can be expected to feel the slightest sympathy for them, 


When they are not admonishing each other concerning holiness, 
they select some such nice theme for conversation as the cholera 
and its effects. 
neighbouring t pwn, and Kate declares that it makes her “ shudder | 


Ned says the disease has broken out in a 


to think of the myste! ious si ourge.”” 
«But as to cholera (says the lover), I believe fear kills half of those 
who are seized, or fancy they are seized. Ihave seen much of it in the 
East Indies, and have helped to cure several. 
“ By what means, pray 7” 
The couple evidently had the virtue of sparing their 


And so on. 
friends the maudlin endearments which some who are troubled 
with the fever are apt to exhibit. 
them—or, like the battles in the Greek plays, it is all managed 


No fondling goes on between 
behind the scenes. ‘This was probably done to render the work 
more suitable to “pious families.” Even when the pair are 
married there is no nonsense allowed. ‘The author says, surely 
with some degree of ambiguity, ‘the course of events made it 
necessary that the marriage-day should be fixed ;” and upon the 
happy oecasion some sailors present them with a Bible, and wish 
that their “ log-lines may run out threescore and ten knots afore 
the glass is finished”—not, perhaps, always the kindest wish 
that can be uttered to the newly married. We are told that ‘the 
joy of Ned and Kate was great ;” but this was evidently as much 


as the author could trust himself to say upon the subject. | 
The book, in fact, is very like what a children’s religious story | 
It reads like | 
To this we could have no objection if the 
Mo 
excellent in their way, and assuredly we should have no inelina 
tion to find fanlt with a good novel of the kind. Let those who 
need to be taught by such means derive what benefit they can | 
from stories in which nearly all the people talk like weak sermons, 
But we think it will be granted 


would be if it were spun out into two volum 
elaborated tracts. 


teaching of the work was sound and healthy. ul novels are 


| 
| 


and never do anything amiss. 
that a retigions novel which evades and rifles with serious ques- 
tions while it professes to meet them fairly, and which gives a 
very inaccurate view of life, is likely to be quite as mischievous 
among the upright and the good as “Waverley” or the “Pickwick 
Papers.” Now, the teaching of 
amounts to this : 


Dr. Macleod’s story simply 
that if you pray for a thing youare pretty sure 
to get it, and that a man may be happy when he has nearly every- | 
thing that he requires, The last proposition need not be disputed, | 
This is not a proper place to discuss the first ; but lest it should be 
thought we have overstated either, we will explain what Dr. 
Macleod has to say upon such a matter as mental trouble. When 
secretly in love with Kate Campbell, Ned’s religious feelings 
underwent a change. 


| 


Up to that time he had had full confidence | 


in what men call “Providence”— he had often resolved at all } 


times to trust God, but a great crisis in his life had come, and 
could he trust Him now?” For atime he was in doubt, but 


thereupon he went off to see Kate. He found her quite compliant, 


and all went well till her affliction overtook her, when the lover | 
| 


passes through another stage of doubt. When, in fact, he 


obtained what he desired most his religious faith was firm; while | 


there was a probability of his disappointment he wavered. There 
13 nothing unusual in this sort of “experience ;” and Dr. Macleod’s 
closing moral is, that through prayer and a good life his hero and 
heroine were restored to each other and made happy. 
Fleming is made to address her son thus :—“Blessed are all 
they who put their trust in Him. ‘That, my love, is the secret 
which explains your life.” Thus we are taught that happiness 
is to be obtained when we have gained that which we covet, and 
we have already indicated the way in which this end can be 
realized. 


| the 
| to accept the goodness of Providence as un irrefrogable fact when 


joys quite so transporting as he supposed. 


|} multitude would support this theory of “ rest.” 


j and trials could be so readily disposed of. 


| but a travesty of the actual drama, 


Mrs. | 


A man like Dr. Macleod must surely perceive that though this 
philosophy may be conveniently applied to fictitious characters, 
it must break down completely when brought face to face with 
realities of the world. Most men are willing enough 
they obtain all that they want. Fleming had his wife, and, per- 
haps, was for a time happy—though it may be he afterwards dis- 
covered that the blessing was not quite so immeasurable nor the 
To marry happily is 
a good thing, but if earthly happiness could be found only in 
fortunate marriages the majority of mankind would be left in 
hopeless misery. In a lottery the blanks must fall to some, and 


| very often they fall to those who would best have appreciated 
the prizes. 
| is in this story,as a eure for scepticism! 


Think, too, of marriage being recommended, as it 
When one of his com- 


: ae ; : 
panions tells Fleming that he is becoming a sceptic, the good young 


man replies, * You should marry ; that would help to give rest to 
We doubt whether the testimony of the 
But, apart from 
this question, it cannot be deemed a safe and prudent course to 
teach the young, as Dr. Macleod would do, that faith and prayer 
will always be followed by that reward which they specially 
desire. This is a religion for fair weather merely, like the religion 
of most moral stories and tracts that we have seen. There is 
nothing in it about the storm. The troubles of life are under- 
rated, its difficulties made very light of, its cares dismissed with a 
It would be well for us if real sorrows 


your head and heart.” 


quotation from Scripture. 
It may or may not 
be true that congenial wives and other good things fall to the 


| lot of those who pray most earnestly and possess faith in the 
| greatest abundance; but we may fairly question the wisdom of 


teaching the young to regard these blessings as the highest form of 
happiness. We say the young, because no one who knows what 
life is could possibly be impressed with moral stories like this of 
the Lieutenant and his Son. They would discern in them nothing 
There was, indeed, a time 
when those Who taught religion were not afraid to speak of sorrow 
and suffering—men whose love of truth was too great to permit 
them to employ the artifice of representing even the deepest 
faith as a sovereign panacea for affliction. ‘They did not seek to 
blind their followers to the “tribulation,” which the greatest of 
teachers foretold for all, nor did they aim at surrounding life 
They represented fairly 
its unsatisfied cravings, its diverse trials, its mockeries of hap- 


’ 


with a glory that does not belong to it. 


piness, its vain joys, and its vainer troubles. Afier the apologetic 
and delusive religious theories of these moral stories, the brave 
‘Taylor impresses one even more than 
his language concerning the 


honesty of Jeremy 
the truth and the stateliness of 
world. “ As our life is very short,” says this plain old divine, “so 
it is very miserable ; and therefore it is well that it is short. 
God, in pity to mankind, lest his burden should be insupportable 
and his nature an intolerable load, hath reduced our state of 
misery to an abbreviature.” “ Take a wife, and pray and be happy,” 
says Dr. Macleod —“ the Christian is sure to be rewarded, as you 
see Fleming was. Everything goes smoothly and well with the 
Christian.” Compared with such preaching as this the words of 
Jeremy Taylor may have a melancholy sound, but who can doubt 
that the sad note is the closest to nature ? “ We need not be much 
troubled that we shall die,” said the divine whose school of philo- 
sophy Dr. Macleod would probably despise, “ because we are not 
here in ease, nor do we dwell in a fair condition ; but our days are 
full of sorrow and anguish, dishonoured and made unhappy with 
many sins, with a frail and a foolish spirit, entangled with difficult 
cases of conscience, ensnared with passions, amazed with fear, 


full of cares, divided with curiosities and contradictory interests, 
3 | made airy and impertinent with vanities, abused with ignorance 
presently he decided that he would continue to “ trust,” ng y : : 


and prodigious errors, made ridiculous with a thousand weak- 
nesses, worn away with labours, loaden with miseries, daily vexed 
with dangers and temptations, and in love with misery.” It is 
better to let the eye range over such a prospect as this, than to 
deceive it with the handful of roses which Dr. Macleod sprinkles 
over the bogs and morasses which lie in our path. 


THE QUEEN’S PEDIGREE. 
Mr. Malcolm has just issued a curiously suggestive plate. It isa 
tree with three intertwined trunks, every leaf bearing a name, 
and it is intended to display in somewhat fanciful style the pedi- 
gree of the Kings of England. We do not know a better illus- 
tration of the permanence, the involuntary conservatism which 
underlies all apparent political change. England is, par excellence, 
the land of strange political incident and mutation, She has 
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twice changed her dominant race, and once her religious creed, 
bas abandoned her old political name, and carried through half 
a dozen successful revolutions. She has beheaded a king and 
banished a king, and twice subverted a dynasty, has been invaded 
every century, and has in almost every hundred years been en- 
gaged in some struggle which threatened to shake the very foun- 
dations of society. And yet through all these changes, through 
a thousand years of progress, and war, and revolution, a single 
family has floated always on the top, and the best loved Sove- 
reign in Europe is, if not the heiress, at least the descendant of 
Egbert, Kenneth, and Rollo. The fact is the stranger, from the 
number of family names which have from time to time been 
borne by the great English House, the only one in Europe which 
has consistently and fully admitted the equal rights of the female 
side. 

The royal house springs from three stems—Saxon, Norman, 
and Scotch—though it has never repudiated the Conquest, and 
dates itself, we believe, only fiom the bastard son of Duke 
Robert, heir of Rollo, the viking who conquered Normandy from 
Charles the Simple, and married the French King’s daughter Gila. 
The Conqueror’s son, Henry the First, married Matilda, daughter 
of Malcolm HI, of Scotland, and Margaret, granddaughter of 
Edmund Ironside, and representative, after the death of Edgar 
Atheling, of the old Saxon line. Their daugliter, another 
Matilda, was mother of Henry the Second, and from his accession 
the Plantagenets represented both Norman and Saxon lines, aud 
were entitled on the principles now held by legitimists to the 
loyalty of both races—the conquering and the subject one. This 
house continued unbroken till the death of Edward the Third, 
when the abstract right fell for a century into dispute. The 
“legitimate” claim, in modern parlance, was with the House of 
York, which inherited direct from Edmund, third son of Edward 
the Third, and was therefore the nearest male branch. The 
fourth son, however, John of Gaunt, “time-honoured Lancaster,” 
had married Blanche of Lancaster, representative of the second 
son of Henry the Third, and therefore of an elder, though female 
branch. Both Roses, however, were descended from the Planta- 
genet stock, and each, in default of the other, was admitted to 
be unquestioned heir of the throne. Heury the Seventh, 
the direct representative of J.ancaster, fortunately married 
Elizabeth, heiress of York, and Henry the Eighth  there- 
fore united every possible claim—was, in fact, the strict lineal 
representative of the Plantagenets, and therefore of both Saxon 
and Norman dynasties. The name of Tudor became that of the 
family, because the Countess of Richmond, mother of Henry the 


the representation of both Norman and Saxon lines; Margaret 
of Lancaster-cum-York, who united all the fibres of title derivable 
from the Plantagenets, and, therefore, from Heury the Second : 
James the First, who inherited her rights and those of the Scotch 
throne; and George the First, great grandson of James the 
through his daughter Elizabeth. ‘The Queen is, therefore, by a 
curious series of cireumstances, the only Protestant with a claim 
to be heir to every family which has occupied the British throne 
since the Seven Kingdoms were united, and though there are 
descendants nearer to Charles the First, they, like her, claim 
through the female line, and her ancestress is the one furthest 
back on the tree. The inquiry may seem, to modern ideas, to 
involve some waste of time, but England owes much of hey 
special character, her fixed dislike to break with the past, to the 
fact that she has never been forced either to import a now 
dynasty, as the French have done, or to give up the hereditary 
principle altogether. 

The royal title to Ireland, and some other portions of the Isles, 
rests on a different foundation. Ireland, unluckily for us al, 
had no regal house to bring to its rulers the advantage of a title 
by admitted descent. The right to that country rests primarily 
upon conquest, and secondly upon a grant made by the reigning 
Pope to Henry the Second—a document not of much validity 
in our eyes, but which ought completely to shut the mouths of 
the Ultramontanes against Henry the Second’s heirs. The validity 
of this title has, however, been formally acknowledged a hundred 
times by an Irish Protestant Parliament, and once by a free native 
Parliament filled only with Catholic Celts, called together in 
obedience to the summons of James the Second. The Channel 
Islands are the last relic of the old Norman Dukedom, and be- 
long, therefore, rather to the dynasty than the kingdom; the 
Orkneys came from Norway through Margaret, wife of James 
the Third, the King of Norway, unable to pay her portion, 
having offered the islands in pawn for the amount; and the 
sovereignty over the Isle of Man was bought during our own 


days from the representatives of the house of Stanley. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. 
sncaiieae 
Tue poets of the week are represented by two gentlemen, be- 
tween whose productions there exists so strong a resemblance in 
at least one important point, that they may fairly be grouped to- 
gether and included in the same notice. The bond of union to 
which we refer is a more than usual degree of feebleness, by 
which each of the volumes before us is distinguished in nearly 


First, 








Seventh, and heiress of the Lancastrian claim, had married a 
Welsh squire of that name. The three next sovereigns, Edward 
the Sixth, Mary, and Elizabeth, are out of the line of succession, 
all dying, fortunately for Great Britvin, childless. Henry the 
Seventh’s daughter Margaret, however, whose claim was as per- 
fect as that of her brother, Henry the Eighth, had married James | 
the Fourth of Scotland (man killed at Flodden) and the Scotch | 
House, then called Stewart, on Elizabeth's death, ascended the 
English throne as representative of every Mnglish line. 

This nouse had become regal in Scotland in 1314, Marjory, | 
sole child of Robert the Bruce (of Bannockburn), having | 
married Walter, eighth Lord Steward of Scotland, and, like her- | 
self, a descendant of Kenneth the Second, stem of all Scotch | 
royalty. 

The Stewards, Stewarts, or Stuarts, were therefore * legitimate 
sovereigns both in Scotland and England, and neither the Rebel- | 
lion nor the Revolution, strange to say, broke up the line. The 
Rebellion produced no permanent change, and when, in 1638, | 
Parliament finally resolved to endure the elder branch of the | 
Stuarts no longer, they only went back a step in the ancient line. 
They accepted descendants of the daughter of James the First, | 
instead of descendants of his son. This danghter, Elizabeth of | 
Bohemia, was the mother of the Electress Sophia, and grand- | 
mother of George the First, from whom the reigning sovereign 
is directly desceuded. Hers is not, it is true, the most direct 
branch of the Stuaris, for, on the failure of the Pretender's re 
which expired in the Cardinal of York—the “ legitimate” claim | 
reverted to the children of Henrietta, daughter of Charles the | 
First, and ancestress of the “legitimate” Bourbons, and of the | 

| 


” 





reigning House of Savoy, the latter being the nearer to the 
succession. Nevertheless, though not heiress, the Queen is the 
direct descendant of the Stuarts, and it is a mistuke in this sense 
to call the royal house a purely German one. No English house 
in existence is nearer the ancient stock. ‘Ihe great points in the 


pedigree, the junctions, as it were, which alone it is necessary to 
remember, are Henry the Second, who inherited from his mother 


equal measure. The worse because the more pretentious 
of the two, is a rather short metrical tale, entitled Se/erene, (1) the 
work of an anonymous gentleman, who coutrives, in his preface 
to give us no little insight into his character. “ This poem,” he 
informs us, “ written in the heyday of youth, before the hair of 
manhood had covered my lip, may be regarded by many as a fur- 
ther proof of our degeneration in the garden of poetry.” - This 
very probable contingency do s not, however, at all disquiet our 
author, who “ yet finds a secret pleasure to think he has throwna 
stone at the gloomy wall of finaticism and superstition.” If,as 
we presume is the case, the poem before us is tle missile to which 
he refers, we certainly should not have been able, without this 
distinct intimation of the fact, to divine that it was specially 
aimed at any object in particular. It is a very simple story of 
a young Christian lady, of the seventh century, daughter of one 
Vamba, a Gothic king, who, being taken captive by Necephore, 
a gallant young Mahomedan, prays for, and of course, converts 
her captor. This pleasing narrative is, however, conveyed in 
verses of a somewhat spasmodic and ferocious description, which 
do not exactly harmonise with the very harmless subject with 
which they deal. The author kindly prepares us for this discre- 
paney by informing us, in the Introduction to his work, that 
“ His soul is tameless, wild, and free, 
But wilder still his poesy.” 
We will select a few specimens which will enable the reader to 
appreciate the quality of this untrammelled genius. Here, for 
instance, is a fragment of a battle-piece :— 
“He dashes onward through the fray, 

And bounding over human clay, 

His sword now strikes Necephore’s steel— 

The earth beneath its weight doth reel, 


And plough’d up by the horseman's tramp, 
Ere dew its grassy robe can damp.” 


Our author is probably not aware that he has in this fine passage 





(1) Selerene. A Tale. Bosworth and Harrison. 
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1 himself to the assertion that a sword bounded over | special notice. Such, for instance, is the discovery that — 


and made the earth reel under its weight. The “ The heaving bosom of a lovely girl 


luced on her captors by the aspect of Selerenc is | Is like the oyster that contains the pearl ;” 
| and the description of a bride as— 


committec 
human clay, 
first effect prot 


y curious :— 
very : ie ; , 
«Even Derar lets fall his sword, “ Young, sprightly, fond, endear’d to me by ties 


And so on, Would instantaneously retire from fishing. 


And, silent, gazes on his lord ; As strong as azure to the ethereal skies.” 
Pity in his bosom stealing, : ; : i 
He feels his soul not armed ’gainst feeling.” | Of Mr. Waters's comic style, the following stanzas, froma poem 
. . i ° : “The ’, = nv: A a x J 
As for his lord, Tey entith ad “The Wants of the Times, 1858,” may be taken as a 
“A reverence within him stole, | specimen :— 
Twining round his feverish soul.” } : wee 
: | “ Wanted, apartments furnish’d clean and neat, 
Selerene, in the meantime, With everything appearing fresh and sweet ; 
“ Raises up her dark eyelashes, } And a young lady io make teas and coffees, 
Her eye shoots its angelie ray, | To soothe the hours that I am not at office. 
Though soft, it too brightly flashes, “ A youngster, turning twenty-one, would wish 
Confusedly he turns away. (He has been catching crabs and other fish) 
ad libitum, until the gentleman recovers himself, and | In England's army an unbought commission — 
| 
} 


“The maiden’s hand softly touching, 


He bends o’er, with cheeks all flashing.” “Wanted, in the Museum, a wealthy Jew 


Who would refuse more than his honest due ; 


A little further on we have a beautiful pas-age on tears, the in- | Wanted, a seat in Parliament for Rothschild, 
terpretation of which wiil afford a pleasing exercise for the | And no one there to say, ‘Come, take the oath, child.’” 
; te ee : tee 
ingenuity of the reader : | Or the reader may turn to the complaint of “The Bashful 
“Drops falling for another's woe, | Young Man.” which begins as follows :— 

Oh, never more should dwell below! | 
Seraphs might bring a thing so bright “Love! cause of many pangs and many joys, 
To sparkle in their realms of light, | The life of old men, and the death of boys! 


Or gently let it sprinkle o'er; Breaker of tender hearts, maker of promises ! 
, ; . You've paralyz’d the hopeful of the Thomases.” 








Though that be bright immortal too, | 
*T would give it still a softer hue.” , . . . . . 
Twould give it still a : | Mr. Waters’s consistent feebleness does not prevent him from 


a ut ammaawe élas T ccanhore s avo ve " } . . . 
It would almost appear that Necephore must have been one of | o¢casionally straying into coarseness ; and we should strongly re- 
the “men whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” from | ¢9ymend him for the future to keep such productions as * The 


his assertion that | Old Maid” for the delectation of his particular friends, since they 
“Yet my breast a sweetness sips are not at all likely to be favourably received by the general 
In this tale falling from thy lips ; public. We are willing to believe that Mr. Waters is not without 


And we may, at least, conclude that his mastery over the niceties | jocal admirers, who may possibly have persuaded him that his 
; .! . acne rae far fro: serfee ’ ro f} j ' . . —" 

of the English language was far from perfect, when we find him | yergos were worth publication ; but we are afraid that he has not 

done wisely in acting on their advice. 


saying :-— 
iti “ Methought that God did smile below, 


Till thy beauty shone before me, Professor Dove, of Berlin, who enjoys a wide-spread reputation 


And, wended in my bosom slow, las an authority on questions connected with meteorology, has 
I saw a rainbow shining o'er me— recently issued a second edition of his well-known work on The 


Aa cute chene oer tas ating Hoek. Law of Storms, a translation (3) of which, executed by Mr. R. HL. 

That our author's ear is not very perfect, may, perhaps, be | scott, of Dublin. has just been published by Messrs. Longman. 
inferred from the frequent occurrence of such rhymes as forth | pyis edition has been so enlarged as almost to constitute a new 
and wrath, more and pour, scorn and dacn, arn and calm, and 80 | work, the whole of the first half of the volume, which treats of 
the ordinary movements of the atmosphere, being eutirely new. 
Professor Dove does net write for the general public, and it is by 
no means easy to present the results of his researches iv a popular 


on. Nor is his grammar entirely irreproachable, as will appear | 
from the following passages : 
“One moment more Necephore laid 


f rory by the rins aid ;” >. . _ » 
ont All gory by the dying maid ; or generally intelligible form. ‘The following, however, are among 
“And lo! falls on his ear the voices deep the principal conclusions at which he arrives. ‘There are ouly two 

Of gloomy priests, who chimed their praise to God.” permanent wind-currents ; to wit, a current from the poles to the 


equator tocompensate forthe rarefying eliectofthesun’s heatinthe 
torrid zone, and a return current from the equator to the poles. 
These currents are, owing to the rotation of the earth on its axis, 
deflected from a straight course, and acquire an easterly or west- 
| erly direction, constituting the permanent winds which prevail in 
different regions of the earth. The general motion of the air is 
with the sux in both hemispheres—ie,5., W., N., E., 8., in the 
northern hemisphere, and 8., E., N., W., 5., in the southern. 
Storms arise when the permanent wind-currents are preveuted by 
any cause from assuming the divergence which would be imparted 


Oa the whole, we can scarcely congratulate the author of Selercue 
on the result of what he calls “ dipping the pen into his own 
heart.” 

The second poet is a Cornish gentleman, named John Waters : 
—a conclusion which we venture to arrive at from the fact that 


his volume, though it bears the name of Messrs. Longman on | 
2 *.9 “, . a hl , ' 
its title-page, was printed, if not published, at Truro. The 
Refugees, and other Poems is the tite of his work.(2 The first 


and longest of his productions is a singular mixture of the grave 


and the gay, being composed of a number of impassioned : 
speeches supposed to have been delivered at a club of political to the m by the rotation of the earth, the eile ct of ence an - 
exiles, linked tozether by a kind of would-be Hudibrastic narra- | ™ption being to give rise to a rotatory motion, and to produce 


what is called a cyclone, or rotatory storm. Cyclones that are 
caused by the interference of two opposite permanent currents 
always revolve with the sun, while those which arise from local 


tive, which is put into the mouth of a spy who is in the habit of 
attending their meetings. Tie same jumbling together of the 
lively and the severe extends throughout the whole volume, each 
of the two elements being dealt out with a very impartial hand. 
We confess to finding some difficulty in determining to which of 
Mr. Waters’s two styles we are inclin d to give the preference ; so 
we will afford the reader an opportunity of fi rming his own 
opinion on this point. Of his serious mauner the following lines 


causes may revolve cither with or against the sun; whence it 
follows that of the total number of cyclones in both hemispheres 
the majority revolve with the sun. Cyclones are peculiarly pre- 
valent in certain regions, especially in the West Indies, where 
they are known as hurricanes, and in the China Seas, where they 
are designated typhoons. Storms whose direction is constant are 


are a very fuir average sample :— ; 
, ; 3 Professor Dove sup- 


commonly called, not cyclones, but gales. 





“ But no, the flower has faded. D : : , . 
Thai Bower was mote than fair: ports his theories by detailed accounts of some of the most cele- 
She rests, and deeply shaded, | brated storms of which authentic records have been preserved. 
The gloom I sadden’d bear. We have no doubt of the great scientific value of the Professor's 

Oh! tune hy not spare i ie be . . P 
! Fortune, why not spare work; but it is not designed for, and therefore cannot be expected 





beautiful that grew ? 
Why fill with dark despai 
The heart that loved her true ?” 


It is searcely necessary to multiply extracts of this kind, but | translator carefully and well. 


to be of much service to, the general reader. We may add that, 
las far as we can judge, Mr. Scott has performed his duties as a 


ir 


the e are one or tw ae . shia . . , - _ 
. . VO passages wi ich appear to be vorthy of 
I “s ‘ Vy , f | (2) The Law of Storms considered in connection with the ordéftar 


pera . WPS ee ———_ | Atmosphere. By HU. W. Dove, PALS. &e. Translated, with the Author's sanetion and 
(2) The Refugees, and other Poems. By Jokn Wat Lougman. ‘Truro: Heard and | assistance, by Robert H. Scott, M.A., Trin. Coll, Dublin; Lecturer in Mineralogy to 
a | the Royal Dublin Society. Lougmau and Co, 
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wud Foveign funds, payable in tue Cu ih i i 
of comm 
Circular Not wud I ( I sucd t pea 
oft world. 

Phe icy of count and for i} sun " 
und every other description of bani t ius 
acted, — R.A. BESXTUAM, Ma 
MERSEY DOCKS ESTATI LOANS OF MONEY 
T= MERSEY DOCKS and HAR 

BoUR BOARD HEREBY GIVE NOTTOCE, that 
hey are willing to 1 LOANS of MONEY it 
rity of their Boud rate of 4 per t, per 

nouns interes tor Period t Thre hive, or S i 

irs; or arrange 31 be made fort r terms 
at option of the lender Iutere Wa for tl 
whole term ayable halt-yearl t ve Banke the 
Board in Liverpe or in Londot ire l 
fond All offers to | liressed & nod. dt 
son, Esq., Treasurer, Dock « , Liverpool 

by Order of the Board 
1OUN HARRISON, 8 y 

Dock office, Liverpool, 8th September, 1862 

‘HANK’S NEW PATENL LAWN 
n MOWERS (iat nu Medat awarded 

Hand thin wily worked by a | l i 
‘ r, 49 Li-ineh, £5 1 it-ineh machine, Worked 

he favourite machine LY-inel 

wal tid by two nen, 22-inch | 
" tid -ineh donkey machine, | 
£12 10s.; } my machines, 28-inch, £14 10s O-ineh 
£15 15s.; hor machines, 30-inch, £19; 3dt-inch, £22 





i2-inch, £26; ts sneh 2 
AU machines guarunteed, or may be return i 

ents for London, J. B. BROWN and CoO,, 18 

Cannon street, City, F.C, 


Sole ag 


NDIA OUTFITS.—THRESHER and 
L GILENNY, next door to Somerset House, Scrand 
torward (on application) lists of the necessary outhts tu 
‘ y a niment, Wilh prices o wh artiel N.1 


Vive “prize medals awarded tor Turesher Kashmir 
flannel shirts, India gauze waisteoats, aud Indin tweed 
su which can only be procured at Us estab! vent 
152 strand 

S?EO- EIDON.—WHAT IS it?— 
See PATENT, March 1, 1862, No. 560 

GABRIEL'S self-adhesive patent indestractib! 

RAL TEETH and FLEXIBLE GUMs, with ralates 





springs. or wires, and without operation. One t last 
i lifetime, aod warranted for niastieation or arucubition 
Purest materials only, at half the usual « Messrs 
Gapniet, the old-established Dentists, 2+ Harley reet 
Cave h square, and 34 Latdgate boll, Pounder 14 
—_ eet, Liverpool; aud 65 New s t. Birmineham 
id at the International Exhivition, Class 1 
One visit only requisite from country pat 
GABRIEL'S “ Practical Treati n the Teeth,” grati 


l INN NEFOR D'S PURE FLUID 
MAGNESIA I tug t t ‘ 


emphatically san ved by the 4 1 Prot n, and 





the world 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
\ TORCESTERSHIRE SAI CE 
Vhis delici 


us condiment, ] mi it Cou 





noisseul 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
is prepared solely by Ica and PERRIN, 

The Public are respectfully cautioned against wort iless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and PERKiNs 
Names are on the Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUCI 
1 for Export, by the Proprietor 
Baa VEL Messi 


*,* Sold Whe lesale a 
Yoreester, Messrs. Chess and 
rcLAY and Sons, London, Ac., & 


\ 
SAL 
Jilmen unive versally 


- 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, Ise 
yore i.—* MAIZENA,” after most 
die searching investigation, obtained the Ouly Priv 
Medal given to Corn Flour; with also the superiative 
recommendation, Exxceedingly excelleut for lood 
Yhere is no reom to doubt now. Try it once 
its superiority. Lt costs no more than its Hileriol (would- 
be) rivals. 

Full particulars on packets, obtainable at most th 
first class Grocers, Chemists, &c., in the realin 


Ss“ IE NTIFIC RI 


HON (P 











ing of Calico, Silk, and Woo Fabrics By Charles 
ONeill, I F.C .3.—Pay Ma erya Manutecture: 
By Wiliam Sioue, ksy H andl ¢ i t Metals, 
! A. Ta rl Mi y 

mid Type Comp ig and Distrib 
E.R. A and «.t Iilumina ( 
ly Dr. B. Prankland, F.RS ; Ma 
i rad Daim . ly S n t ! 
t i by Vi a i f hones s Express 
Pass r hog ad lon and Nw W i Railway) 
umd t ! he Engines of t lin Yacht 
LA M. M Mia and ¢ tia With 
ri leut 

i i: Lo y and ¢ Daud 1 

Propri ” (ol e # , 4? Lincoln's- 

Inn-Piell VA 


pue ALBERY-1 EDW ARD OM \RCH, 
for tl r Hy UNLEY 1 snos, illus 
il ar th Prince of 


Siti nor MUSIC for PIANO. 
ri HOLY FAMILY. Sacred Melodies Ar 
+ Piano, by W. H. Cantcorr. Three 


tr i with a fine Portrait of 


\ 


Serica. 





beach, " duet, t ‘ v ime, 12 

PHE ADORATION 1 Melodies, for Piano, by 
W. HL Can mi Div erie Each, solv, 5s, ; duet, 
‘ or one volume, 124 

rue HOLY MOUNT, Saered Melod * Piano, 
y W. H. Cictcors Ther Series. Each, solo, 5e.; 
lu t r e Volume, 1 


Fach volume elewantly 
DAVIDS PRAYER, SWEEI 
PUR SVLUIES CALI Three ch 


ly bound for | itation, 
LIITLE BIRD, and 
wming songs. By J, 


I ive 3. Gd. each 
London Ropert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
tree mtot all musics leva 


OOLOGICAL SOCLETY OF LON- 
4 DON Tie to wing new l'ublica this Se- 


ety are how ready t Iss uuny rbtatued at the 


} Society’s Office, LE Hanover square, W.; from M. J 


.!rasse 


or through 


loi 1 Messe Long i¢ 
ny Bookseller 

1. Transactions of the Society, \ LV. Part 7. See. IL, 
coucluding the Fourth Volan fio., with LL plates by 
Wolf, Price 24 Containing py vr PL. Sela 
ter, on the Strathious Birds in 8 Menagerie, 
and by J. 1. Gurney, bisy Li. 1 S.. on Aquila des- 
mursit 

2. Transactions of the Society, Vol. V. Partl. dto., 
with 13 plates. [rice 21 C mtaining a Memoir by 
Professor Owen, FILS, on the 8 1 of the Gorilla, 

3. Pro lings of the Zoolo ui Society of London for 


1562, Part 1 for danuary-March, and Part 2 for 
J uue Pri 


April 
Js, Gu h 

London, 
Price 


4. Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
with Illustrations, Iss, Part 1 tor January-March 


tals living in the Gardens of 


>». List of Vertebrated An 

Zool eal Society of Londou, 1862. Sve. Price Is. 6d 

i mn tu the P i of the Zowlogieal 

London Ihds to L860, may now also be ob 

ta 1 in i e Volumes i Mammalia, I 
vol. 83 plates, price £3 A 2 vo 133 plates, £6 
tis.; Meptilia et Pisces, 1 v } pla 21 los. Od. ; Mol- 
lusea, 1 vol,, 51 plate 1 \unulosa et Radiata, 
L vel. 90 plat x4 

Fello ithe Society . l to pu all the 
pun Ltions a -9 per cen : tT ee pe charged 
toll pu lie P. L. Sconares Secretary. 


ASES OF THE 
whfriars This 

fontivent, is 
class of 


1s ene IPAL FOR iprians 
—, New iin et 
iiion , iimiias mes on 
levoted to an treaunent of the numerous 
itaneous Disorders, aud atfords the largest field for 
the stady of their arie | formes l out- patients 
: nil snd Thursdays, at Four 
{ ' Further parveulars may | btained on 
evetary or Dispeuser atthe H spital. 
GEORGE BURT, FALCS 
ALP RED 5. RICHARDS, Secretary 
JeENDERS, STOVES, I [Rt-IRONS, 

and CHIMNEY-PIEUbs,—ttuyers of 

are requested, be‘ore tinally deciuing, to visit WILLIAM 
S. BURTON Ss SHOW-KROOMS. They coutain such an 
utof FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 








Hun. See. 





a orth 
NieY-PIBCKES, FiIRE-TRONS, and GENERAL iRON- 
MONGER BE, os mnot be approached el vhere, either 
f aie novelty, beauty ot design, or exquisiteuess of 
rknaat p Brierut Stove with or yu ornaments, 
£6 15s. to £53 10s Bronzed Fenders th siaudards, 
is. to £5 12 Steel Fenders, £5 3s. to £11; ditte, with 
rich ormola ornamen tr } 3s. todin; uney 
pieces, from £1 to £100; Fire-irons, trom the 





set to £4 48.—The BURTON, and PATENI 


STOVI S, with radiating hearth-plates 
VieiaM 5. BURTON'S GENERAL 
PURNISUING IRONMONGERY Catra- 
LOGUE may be had gratis and tree by post. It contains 
upwards of 000 Lilustration f his ilimitable Stock of 
Scerling Siver aud Klectro-P Nickel Sitver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimuey-pieces, K ven Ranges 
Lamps, Gaselier Tea-Trays, Urns and Ke Llies, Clocks, 
fable Cutlery, Baths, Toiiet Ware, Tarnery, lron and 
Dra Bedsteads, Bedding, Ded-room, Cabinet Farni 
ture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and I’ians of the wenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, la, 2, 3, and 
i Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's plac aud l New 
Loudon 


all other 











ah mews, 
( y! ININE.— Der. HASSALLS  RE- 

PORL ON WATERS PREPARATION OF 
QUININE (go well known as “ Waters’ Quinine Wine”) 
te es to its value. Full list of teatimon.als forwarded 
by Ronernr Warrers, 2 Martin's kane, Cannon street, 
Loudon, Ex Sold by Grocers, Ltalian Wa:ehousemen 
and others, at 304. a dozen 

Wholesale Agent, f. Lewis and Co., Worcester. 
#,* International [’xhibition, Class If. 














THE 





SPECTATOR. 


[October 18, 1869. 





ORLE Y 


BY 


In Two Vols., demy 8vo., Price 22s., 


ANTHONY 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


fA R M. 


TROLLOPE 


With Forty Ilustrations by J. Mirars, A.R.A 


“ The numerous readers of Mr. Trollope will, we think, agree with us in considering this one of the best of his many novels. 
always well-written, well-contrived, and exceedingly entertaining ; nor are they copies of each other; and in “ Orley F 
and established Barchester and the neighbourhood are wholly avoided. 
ever drawn English families better—without exaggeration, and without any attempt at false comedy. 
Lady Mason, the heroine of “ Orley Farm,” 


new novel, and they are excellent. 


Mr. Trollope does the family life of England to perfection. 


is a masterpiece of one kind of delineation of character ; 
one of the best conneleed types of mixed, neither good nor bad, that modern English fiction has to show.”—Saturday Review. 


His novels are 
‘arm ” even the well- -known 


No one | 
Mr. Trollope gives us two families ™ this 


she jg 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly, London. 











POPULAR EDITIONS. 


BERCROMBIE on the INTELLEC- 
TUAL POWERS. Feap. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

ABERCROMBIE onthe PHILOSOPHY 
of the MORAL, FEELINGS, Feap.svo. 4s. , 

LORD BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
Portrait, Post vo. 6s. 

Sir CHARLES BELL on the MECH- 
ANISM of the HAND. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 

THE TABLE-TALK of SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Portrait. Feap. 6s. 

LIFE of the POET CRABBE. By His 
Sox. Portrait. Feap, 8vo. 3s. 

Sir HUMPHRY DAVY'S CONSOLA- 
TIONS IN TRAVEL. Woodcuts. Feuap. 8vo. 6s 

SIR HUMPHRY DAVY’S' SAL- 
MONIA; or, Days of Fly-Fishing. Woodecuts. Feap. 
8vo. 6s. 

EOTHEN ; or, Traces of Travel from 
the East. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

FARRAR’'S ESSAY on the ORIGIN of 
LANGUAGE Based on Modern Researches. Feap. 
8vo. 5s, 

HANDBOOK of FAMILIAR QUOTA- 
TIONS, chiefly from English Authors. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

JESSE’S GLEANINGS in NATURAL 
HISTORY. Woodeuts. Feap.8vo. 62. 

JESSE’S SCENES and TALES of 





COUNTRY LIFE. Woodents. Feap. 8vo. 68. 
LIVINGSTONE’S STORY of _ his 
TRAVELS in SOUTH AFRICA, Woodcuts. Post 


8vo. 6s, 
LAYARD’S POPULAR ACCOUN! 
NINEVEH. Woodeuts. Post 8vo. 5s. 


LESLIE'S HANDBOOK for TOUnG 


PAINTERS. Illustrations, Post 8vo. 10s. 6 
LOCKHART’S ANCIENT SPAN ISH 
BALLADS. Post &vo. 2s. 6d. 


SIR WILLIAM NAPIER'S BATTLES 


and SIEGES of the PENINSULAR WAR. Portrait. 


Post&vo. los. 6d. 
PHILOSOPHY in SPORT, MADE 
Woodeuts. 


SCIENCE in EARNEST. By Dr, Panis. 
Post Svo. 7. Gd, 
BOOK of the CILURCH. 


SOUTHEY’S 
with Illustrations of 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
By Samvuen SMILes, Post 8vo. 


SELF- poe 


Cc ina and Conduct 
6s. 


“STORY of the LIFE of GEORGE STE- 


PHENSON, By Samvuer. Suites. Woodcuts. Post 


8vo. és. 

SIR GARDNER WILKINSON’S 
POPULAR ACCOUNT of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
Woodeuts. Two Vols, 1x 12s, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


t Bvo. 


Hue QUARTERLY R EVIEW, 
A COXNIY., is published THIS DAY, 
CONTENTS: 
I. Victor Hugo—Les Miserables, 
If. The Platonic Dialogues, 
HL. Modern Political Memoirs. 
IV. Aids to Faith. 
V. Belgium. 
VIL. The Waterloo of M. Thiers. 
Vil. China and the Taeping Rebelli in. 
VIII. The Confederate Strugvle and Reeos 
Joun Murray, Albemarie street. 


No. 


rnition, 


Just published, price 21s., 
He ETON COLLEGE 
ATLAS, 

CoNSISTING OF 34 Maps. 

(Size of each Plate, 12 in. by 9.) 

From the most recent and best authoritic 3. 

on Steel, in best style, by Mr. E. Weller, F.R.G 8. 
With an Index of above 32,000 Names. 

London: FE. P. WinuiaMs, 1 Bride court, 
Blackfriars, E.C.; afid Eton College. 


MODERN 


Bridge street, 


= 


13 Grear MarLnornovucu Srreer. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 

LES MISERABLES. By 
Vicron Hueco. Authorized Copyright English 
Transiation. Complete in Three Vols., 31s. 6 

“A work which, for development of character, inge- 
nuity of construction, beauty of language, and absorbing 
interest of situation, is spproached by very few.— 


Examiner. 
ENGLISH WOMEN OF LETTERS. 


By Jewia Kavanxacnu. ‘Two Vols., 21s. 

THE LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD 
IRVING. By Mrs. Orirmuant. Second Edition 
Kevised, 2 vols. 

“A good book on a mostinteresting theme.”— Times. 

ITALY UNDER VICTOR EM.- 
MANUEL. By Count Cuances ARRIVABENE, 
Vols. 

FEMALE LIFE IN PRISON 

By a Parson Marron, 
Second E:ition. Two Vols., 21s. 
“The Authoress writes throughout with good sense, 
good taste, and good feeling.”"— Times, 

CAPTAIN BARRETT LENNARD'S 
Travels in British Columbia and Vancouver's Island. 
Oue Vol. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 





THE MAROON. By Captain 
Mayne Rep, Three Vols. 


“A brilliant and exciting romance.”—Post. 


JOHN AND I. Three Vols. 


“Well-written, unaffected, and interesting.”"—Athen- 
eum, 


SLAVES OF THE RING; 


or, Before and Afver. By the Author of “ Grand- 
mother’s Money. Three Vols. (Next week.) 
Immediately, in Two Vols., post Svo., 


T HE PROPHECY. A Novel. 
By the Lady Racuen BuTLer. 


Ricuargp Benriey, New Burlington stree al 


On. with a Portrait, 


COURT of 


h crown Sv« 
it, Gs 


lmunediately, new Edition, 
of M. Guiz 
A 


EMBASSY to the 


ST. JAMEs'S in 1540, 
By M. Guizor, 
Ambassador from his Majesty Loui ilippe. 


Ricuarp Penriey, New Burlington sireet. 


Lmame — in crown &vo., with Coloured Illustrations 


Qs "HE MOUNTAIN 
By ing Welch Fixperiences of Abraham Black 
and Jonas Ksqs.. Mor Photog: 
Fishermen, : wa Th t 

By Groner TuGwent, M.A, 
, New Burlington street. 


lists, phers, 


Ricwarp Besriut 


Immediately. In post 8vo., with an Mlusiration, 


~ aemae G TIME SU NDER CANVAS 


With an Introduction by 


| 


Engraved ;c 


HleRvorp. 
w Burlington 


Auth 


Py CarTats 
street. 


Mary Powell.” 


Ricuarp Bentiey, Ne 


the wr of “* 





Now ready. In small svo., with Illustrations. 63, 
ERUSALEM ‘THE GOLDEN, and 
e iit WAY TO ITI By the Rev. Heruan 
DovuGnas, M.A. Author of “Letters on Londoners over 
the Border.’ 
Ricnarp Benriey, New Burlington street. 
COLLEGE, London. — The 


Kk ™INGS 
EVENING CLASSES.—Classes 
in Divinitv, Latin, Greek, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Dutch, English History, Geography, Arith- 
metic, Writing, Mathematics, Commerce, Drawimg, 
‘hymistry, Mechanics, Physiology, Botany, Daysics, 
ology, Practical Chymistry, and Political Economy, 
The Syllabus of Lectures, price 34. by post, will be for- 
warded by application to J. W. Cunningham, Esq. 
R. W. JELP, D.D., 


are now open 


Priucipal 


Two | 





Me 


" 


——— ——. 
NEW NOVEL BY F. G. TRAFFoRD, 
On November Ist, in Three Vols., 
THE WORLD IN THE CHURCH, 
By F. G. Tr AFFORD, 
Author of “Too Much Alone” and “C ity and Suburls,” 


In Two Vo Vols., 2Is., 
DANIEL MANIN AND THE 
AUSTRIAN RULE IN VENICE 


Trauslated from the French of 
Henri Martin. 


Author of L'Histoire de France, with an Introdyet Q 


and a Chapter on English Diplomacy, by sage 

Burr, M.P., QC. Author of “Tue History of - 
Italy.” 

Caartes J. Sxeer, Publisher, 10 King William street 


Charing Cross. 





Fourth Edition, revised, Two Vols., : 
ECTURES on_ the Pp R INC IP LES 
4 and PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By Tomas Warsoy 
M.D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen , 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bours, West Strand 
T HE LEISURE HOURK 
No. 504, for OcroveR 18, Price One Pe BvY, con- 


tains :— 

The Rival Heirs. Chapter I. 

A Bookstall Bargain. 

Lighthouses. 

Ledesdale Grange: A Tale of Gold Fields and Corn 
Fields. Chapters. XXVIL. aud XXVIII. 

Halt an Hour with a Workhouse Register, 

When is the Prince of Wales of Age ? 

How Marriage is like a Devonshire Lane. 

Original Fables. 


and all booksellers 


AT HOME— 


price One Penny, con- 


London: 56 Paternoster row ; 


HE SUNDAY 
No. 442, for Ocroner 1%, 
tainsi— 





Some Passages from the Experience of a Scottish Parish 
Minister, Chapters LIL. and LV. 

Anecdotes of the Czar Alexander I. 

The Life-Boat, 

Fire Worship and Astrology. 

A Village Deaconess. 

The Pulpit in the Family. 

Pages for the Young:—.\ Schoolroom Scene, Chapter I.; 
Scripture Characters, ec. 


Chapter. II 


Retictous Tracr Souciery, 56 Paternoster row; and 
sold by all booksellers. 





BY “OR DE R OF THE “LOR Ds ¢ y )MMISSIONERS 


OF THE ADMIRAL TY. 
Hs 
and 


Now ready, price 2s. td., 
NAUTICAL ALMANAC 
Year Lstit. 
Joun Mvurnay, 


ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERITS, for the 
(Publisher to th 


DIE’S LIBRARY= 


Albemarle 
Admiralt 











THE NEW SEASON, 
| NOTICE.—In arranging for an niaple supply of books 
| during the ensuing season, Mr. Mvub1e lias resolved that 
| the additions of his Lib tin EX »INVA 
| £ME WHOLE AMOUNT OF THE CURRENT SUPSCRIPTIONS 
On this principle it is evident that all Subs rs «ad 
Book Socict'es in connection with ti Librury must ne 
cessarily receive an adequate return for Uieil ¢ 
While ali positively worthless books wre exciuded, great 
care is taken that every work of ascertained excetence @ 


| the past twenty years. 


added in numbers fairly proportioned to the 
lu addition to the incessaut intlow of! 
there is a Jarge accumulation of standard © 
all Subscribers have ready acc The wi 
exceeds tive hundred thousand volumes, 
nearly every work of merit published in Ing! 


e835 





The great Hall of the Library, where th 
general demand are arranged for distri 
daily for the inspection of Subseribers and t 
Who are thus enabled to form for thens 
mate estimate of the extent and ¢ 





laractel 


} coll ction, 





Prospectuses, with lists of the principa vr 
in circulation, will be forwarded postage free on # 
tion, 

New Oxfurd street, October 18th, 1502 


ONDON ASSURANCE 

TION, for Fire, Life, and Marine 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, a.p, 1720 

17 Pall-mall. 


CORPORA- 


Assurances. 


Offices—No. 7 Royal Exchange, as 








Lonvon: 
and Published by him at the “ 





Printed by Jon Camprett, of No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter street Surap 
SrecTaror” Office, No. 1 Wellington street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, October 18, 1962. 
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